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Events behind the 
Iron Curtain’ 


M. Heitzman 
I 


hen the German Army was gradually being pushed back 

by the advancing Red Army, there were two conflicting 
and radically differing opinions regarding the ultimate intentions 
of the U.S.S.R. One was that the Soviet Union and its armed 
forces intended only the liberation of occupied countries and 
the destruction of Hitlerism and the German war machine; 
the other maintained that the true aim was the introduction 
of the Communist régime into the liberated countries. The 
holders of the first opinion supported it by quoting Stalin him- 
self, who had declared more than once that the Soviet Union 
did not intend to interfere with the internal affairs of the 
liberated countries and, more particularly, did not intend to 
impose the Communist system on anybody. In answer to this, 
their opponents pointed to the examples of the three Baltic 
states, which had been incorporated into the Soviet Union a 
few months after receiving similar promises. 

But it is obvious that from a purely logical point of view 
neither argument was conclusive. No wonder, then, that both 
opinions persisted, and the situation was by no means improved 
by the fact that there was a great deal of wishful thinking 
among those of the first opinion and much prejudice and appre- 
hension, however justified, among the adherents of the second. 

In these conditions, a totally new approach seems advisable, 
and this I make by way of an attempt to interpret the events 
behind the Iron Curtain from the point of view of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

What in fact is going on behind the Iron Curtain? 

There is general agreement that the countries behind it 
have undergone a revolution, but opinions differ as to its specific 


‘The writer examines these events in the light of Marxism-Leninism, 
the official doctrine of the U.S.S.R. The connection between theory and 
practice in the Soviet Union is closer than is generally realized. 
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nature. In trying to determine this last point, we must first 
ask what Marxism-Leninism says on revolution and what kinds 
of revolution it discerns. 

In the Communist Manifesto published by Marx and Engels in 
1848, two conceptions of revolution were outlined: the so-called 
Catastrophic Theory of Revolution and the Theory of Permanent 
Revolution. 

(1) The Catastrophic Theory of Revolution is based on the | 
assumption that the development of capitalism leads inevitably 
to the gradual elimination of middle classes such as small 
peasants, artisans, and shopkeepers. The members of these 
classes will either, in a few cases, ascend into the capitalist 
group or, for the most part, will be pushed down by monopoly 
capitalism and will “sink gradually into the proletariat.” 
Ultimately, all social classes will be reduced to two, bourgeoisie 
and proletariat. These two classes will be very unequal in size, 
the proletarian class forming an enormous majority, the 
bourgeoisie a very small minority. The final picture will be 
that suggested by the authors who write about “the 500 leading 
American families” or about the French or German “upper 
10,000.” These changes in the economic and social structure 
will naturally and necessarily be accompanied by changes in 
cultural “superstructure” and by increased class consciousness | 
among the members of the proletariat. The proletarian move- | 
ment will become “the self-conscious, independent movement | 
of the immense majority, in the interest of the immense 
minority.” At the same time the material conditions of the | 
working class will deteriorate and the labourer will sink “deeper | 





and deeper below the conditions of existence of his own class.... 
And here it becomes evident that the bourgeoisie is unfit any 
longer to be the ruling class in society ... because it is incom- 
petent to assure an existence to its slave within his slavery.” 
Then will come the revolution, when the bourgeoisie will be 
driven from power and the capitalist system will end in 
catastrophe. 

As can be seen from the above, there are two pre-requisites 
of such revolution, industrialization and time. Industrialization, 
because the only revolutionary class is the modern working 


*Communist Manifesto, Part I. 
*T bid. 


QO? 
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class, the proletarians—the product of capitalist industry; time, 
because it takes time to develop industry (which increases the 
number and the concentration of the proletariat) and to go 
through the stages of monopoly capitalism (which gradually 
eliminates the middle classes, leaving only capitalist bourgeoisie 
and proletariat on the social battlefield and sharpening the class 
antagonisms). For the benefit of those countries which are 
not yet advanced on the road of industrialization, and in order 
to accelerate the revolutionary development, Marx and Engels 
therefore conceived the theory of permanent revolution, which 
was later perfected by Lenin and Stalin. 

(2) Some elements of the Theory of Permanent Revolution can 
be found in the Communist Manifesto of 1848 but it was not fully 
developed until two years later, in the “Address of the Central 
Council to the Communist League,” drawn up by Marx in 1850. 

This Address outlines the strategic plan for a revolutionary 
workers’ party in a non-advanced country with remnants of 
old feudal institutions and with a capitalist system not yet fully 
developed. In such a country, the proletariat is but a small 
minority and cannot act alone and in opposition to all remaining 
classes. This being the case, the first directive given in the 
Address is that the proletariat should join hands with other 
progressive classes against reaction. But which class is re- 
actionary and which is progressive? In the light of what is 
said in the Address (and it must be stressed that it is in perfect 
agreement with the dialectical character of Marxist theory) each 
class is progressive so long as it opposes the actually ruling 
class and each in turn becomes reactionary when, after a vic- 
torious fight, it tries to establish itself in power as a new ruling 
class over the others. Therefore, the revolutionary workers’ 
party co-operates with other classes and groups so long as they 
are fighting the class which is actually “at the top.” For 
instance, it should join hands with the liberal bourgeoisie in 
fighting feudalism and absolutism but, the day after the latter’s 
overthrow, it must begin to fight the liberal bourgeoisie, joining 
hands in turn with the petty-bourgeoisie, and so on until only 
the proletarian class remains. “The relation of the revolutionary 
workers’ party to petty-bourgeois democracy is this: it marches 
together with it against the section which it aims at overthrow- 
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ing, it opposes the petty-bourgeoisie in everything by which 
they desire to establish themselves.” 

In this way the revolution goes through several stages and 
different classes and parties in turn try to stop it. But it is just 
this which must be opposed by the revolutionary workers’ party: 

While the democratic petty-bourgeois wish to bring the revolu- 
tion to a conclusion as quickly as possible . .. it is our interest 
and our task to make the revolution permanent, until all more or 
less possessing classes have been displaced from domination, until 
the proletariat has conquered state power.’ 

Consequently, all the successive alliances with other classes and 


parties are but tactical and temporary moves, the whole strategy 
aiming at proletarian revolution: “For us the issue cannot be 
the alteration of private property but only its abolition, not 
the smoothing over of class antagonisms but the abolition of 
classes, not the improvement of existing society but the founda- 
tion of a new one.” 

One point should be emphasized here: the conception of 
permanent revolution pre-supposes the class structure of society. 
Only when society is composed of horizontal layers of particular 
classes can the theory of the permanent revolution with con- 
secutive alliances against the momentary “top-classes” reduce 
it to a socially homogeneous mass. Any political organization 
of society by parties going vertically through different classes 
is incompatible with the theory of permanent revolution, and 
vice versa. In order, however, to push the revolutionary move- 
ment through all intermediate stages, the following rules must 
be observed: 

(1) The workers, although collaborating with other classes, 
must preserve a distinct and independent organization of their 
own party. They must “establish an independent, secret and 
open organization of the Workers Party alongside the official 
democrats and make each local section the central point and 
nucleus of workers’ associations, in which the attitude and 
interests of the proletariat will be discussed independently of 
bourgeois influences.” 

(2) They must also adhere to what is generally known as 


" ae of the Central Council to the Communist League,” in 
Karl Marx, Selected Works (2 vols., London, 1948), II, p. 160. 


*Ibid., p. 161. "Ibid. ‘Tbid., p. 162. 
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the principle of dual power. Namely, “Alongside of the new 
official governments they must establish simultaneously their 
own revolutionary workers’ governments, whether in the form 
of municipal committees and municipal councils or in the form 
of workers’ clubs or workers’ committees.” 
(3) In order to be able to back their demands by force, if 
necessary, 
the workers must attempt to organize themselves independently 
as a proletarian guard with a commander elected by themselves 
and with a general staff of their own choosing, and put themselves 
at the command, not of the state authority, but of revolutionary 
local councils set up by the workers. ... Weapons and munitions 
must not be surrendered on any pretext; any attempt at disarming 
must, if necessary, be frustrated by force.’ 


(4) Finally the workers must insist on the centralization 
of the State, because “the strictest centralization is the task 
of the really revolutionary party.’ The reasons for this last 
point are quite obvious. As the principles of the permanent 
revolution were conceived and destined for countries where the 
proletarian class is a minority, it is natural that this plan must 
favour a centralized government, because only in a centralized 
state can a minority rule and run the whole community from 
relatively few key positions. 

Such is the pattern of permanent revolution (which we could 
also call a revolution by instalments) as conceived by Marx and 
Engels in 1850. It is, I think, clear that, were this pattern 
applied in real political action, the external picture would, of 
necessity, be very misleading. On the surface and taken at 
its face value it would appear as if at every stage a new party 
was leading and promoting the movement. To a superficial 
observer, it would look like a liberal or democratic or petty- 
bourgeois revolution, because the real driving force embodied 
in the revolutionary workers’ party would, for obvious reasons, 
have to remain hidden behind other parties and classes. Never- 
theless, this workers’ party would be the true promoter of the 
development, but it could come into the open and disclose its 
real aims only at the last stage, when the ultimate step would 
have to be taken in order to complete the proletarian revolution. 

*Ibid., p. 164. "Ibid. “I bid., p. 167. 
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II 


The question now arises, what position was taken by Lenin, 
Stalin, and the Russian Communist Party vis-a-vis this strategic 
plan conceived by Marx in the middle of the last century? 

According to Stalin, Lenin took over “Marx’s idea of un- 
interrupted revolution in its pure form” and made it “a corner- 


stone of his theory of revolution.”” In fact, 
Lenin was the only Marxist who correctly understood and 
developed the idea of permanent revolution. ... It should be 


borne in mind that the idea of the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
passing into the Socialist revolution, propounded by Lenin as long 
ago as 1905, is one of the forms of the embodiment of Marx’s 
theory of permanent revolution.” 

Stalin then quotes Lenin who in 1905 promised: “From the 


democratic revolution we shall at once, and just in accordance 
with the measure of our strength, the strength of the class- 
conscious and organized proletariat, begin to pass to the Socialist 
revolution. We stand for uninterrupted revolution. We shall 
not stop halfway.”” Thus the position is clear. There can be 
no doubt that, as shown by statements of Lenin and Stalin, 
the Russian Communist party adopted Marx’s theory of per- 
manent revolution and, as we shall see below, it also adhered 
to this theory in its revolutionary practice. However, before 
analysing this practice, we must consider one more point concern- 
ing the theory. 

The Marxist conception of proletarian revolution is insepar- 
able from the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is 
therefore apparent that, when a new conception of revolution 
(namely, that of permanent revolution) had been elaborated, the 
idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat also had to undergo 
some changes. 

In the conception of the catastrophic theory of revolution, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat has, so to speak, one face only; 
namely, that directed against the bourgeoisie. “The dictatorship 
of the proletariat (says Stalin, referring to Lenin’s The State and 
Revolution) is the rule—unrestricted by law and based on force 
—of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, a rule enjoying the 

“Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Moscow, 1947), p. 36. 

“Tbid., p. 128. 

“Lenin, Selected Works (Russian edition, Moscow), Vol III, p. 145. 
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gue 


sympathy and support of the labouring and exploited masses. 
It can also be said, with Lenin, that the new proletarian state 
is dictatorial—against the bourgeoisie.” It is clear, however, 
that in the case of a permanent revolution such a definition 
is not sufficient. In the permanent revolution, when the pro- 
letariat is not alone in power but has to co-operate with other 
parties and classes, the relationship to these parties must be 
taken into account when defining the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. This in fact was done by Lenin and Stalin. When 
writing on “The October Revolution and the Tactics of the 
Russian Communists,” Stalin emphasized this other side of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. “The dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat is the class alliance between the proletariat and the 
labouring masses of the peasantry for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing capital, for achieving the final victory of Socialism, on 
the condition that the guiding force of this alliance is the proletariat 
[italics mine].”"" Incidentally, Stalin here follows almost word 
for word Lenin, who said: 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is a special form of class 
alliance between the proletariat, the vanguard of toilers and the 
numerous non-proletarian strata of toilers (the petty-bourgeoisie, 
the small proprietors, the peasantry, the intelligentsia, etc.), or 
the majority of these; it is an alliance against capital ..., an alliance 
aiming at the final establishment and consolidation of Socialism.” 
While first the dictatorship of the proletariat was described 

as a force against the bourgeoisie, here it is defined also as a force 
over other allied parties of toilers. This second point is par- 
ticularly emphasized by Stalin who says: “This special form 
of alliance consists in that the leader in the state, the leader in 
the system of the dictatorship of the proletariat, is one party, 
the party of the proletariat, the party of the Communists, which 
does not and cannot share that leadership with other parties.’” 
As observed below, this aspect of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat became more and more prominent in the course of 
historical events. 





*Problems of Leninism, p. 43. 

*Lenin, Selected Works, VII, p. 34. 

*Problems of Leninism, p. 97. 

"Lenin, Collected Works, Russian edition, Vol. XXIV, p. 311. 
*Problems of Leninism, p. 133. 
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III 


The theory of the permanent revolution was for the first time 
subjected to practical test in the Russian Revolution of 1917. 
The revolution began in February and when, after riots and street 
clashes, it was assisted on February 27 by soldiers, “the February 
bourgeois-democratic revolution had won.”” “The Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks considered that the revolution 
was already over and that the task now was to seal it and to 
pass to a ‘normal,’ constitutional existence side by side with the 
bourgeoisie.” Consequently, a bourgeois Provisional Govern- 
ment was formed, headed by Prince Lvov. Thus, the beginning 
was quite moderate and even the first programme presented by 
Lenin in his famous April Theses, after his arrival from Switzer- 
land on April 3, called only for nationalization of banks, land 
reform, and peace. 

This, however, was only the beginning and soon the Bolshevik 
party, led by Lenin, pressed for further revolutionary steps 
and changes, faithful to the theory of permanent revolution. 
Events developed swiftly, and this was possible only because 
the principle of dual power was observed. For the result of 
the February Revolution was “a peculiar interlocking of two 
powers, of two dictatorships; the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, 
represented by the Provisional Government, and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and peasantry, represented by the Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies.” Owing to this duality of 
power, the liberal and bourgeois parties could not achieve 
stability and, after considerable fluctuations of the revolutionary 
tide, the transition from the bourgeois-democratic to the Socialist 
revolution was finally effected by October, 1917. From the 
Provisional Government headed by Prince Lvov to an all- 
Bolshevik government, from a parliamentary republic to a 
republic of Soviets, such was the distance covered by the per- 
manent revolution in the nine months from February to October, 
1917. Two points should be noted here: the terrific and truly 
revolutionary speed with which events moved, and the amazing 
exactness with which this revolution fits into the theoretical 
pattern conceived sixty-seven vears earlier 

History of the Communtst Part f the § et Uni I hezviks) (Moscow, 


1943), p. 176. 
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Discussing Lenin’s theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat 

and of the permanent revolution, Stalin considers its bearing. 
Some comrades believe that this theory is a purely “Russian” 

theory, applicable only to Russian conditions. That is wrong... . 

In speaking of the labouring masses of the non-proletarian classes 

which are led by the proletariat, Lenin has in mind not only the 

Russian peasants, but also the labouring elements of the border 

regions of the Soviet Union, which until recently were colonies 

of Russia. ... From this it follows that Lenin’s theory of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is not a purely “Russian” theory, but 

a theory which applies to all countries. Bolshevism is not only 

a Russian phenomenon. “Bolshevism,” says Lenin, “is a model of 

tactics for all.” [Lenin, Selected Works, VII, p. 183.]” 

If this is so, it should be expected that this theory and these 
tactics, so brilliantly and successfully used in Russia, would be 
used again whenever opportunity arose. 

Such an opportunity came after the second world war, when 
seven countries of Central and Eastern Europe found themselves 
in the Soviet zone of influence and occupied, with the exception 
of Yugoslavia and Albania, by the Red Army. 

What was the character of these countries? Only one of 
them, Czechoslovakia, had a well-developed industry, but even 
so we cannot speak of it as a predominantly industrialized 
country. The others had either a nascent and therefore weak 
industry, like Poland; an insignificant one, like Hungary and 
Rumania; or a practically non-existent one, as in Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and especially Albania. Consequently, in none of 
these countries did the proletariat form the majority of the 
population but, in fact, represented a tiny or very tiny minority, 
which predestined them for permanent revolution. Besides these 
social reasons there were psychological factors which also tended 
to favour a gradual revolution “by instalments.” For instance, 
public opinion among these peoples was for the most part 
hostile to the U.S.S.R. and to the Communist idea. There were 
several reasons for this, including the influence of the clergy 
of various denominations, the political influence of social- 
democratic parties, offended national feelings, a still vivid 
memory of the Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement and, in the case 


™Problems of Leninism, pp. 98-9. 
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of Poland, the deportation of several hundreds of thousands of 
its people to Siberia in 1940. 

As the Red Army advanced and new territories were gra- 
dually liberated from the German occupation, the propaganda 
began to work under the slogan, “democracy and national 
unity.” In each country coalition governments were organized 
under slightly different names. In Poland, it was “The Govern- 
ment of National Unity”; in Bulgaria, “The Government of the 
Fatherland’s Front,’ and so on. As a rule, these governments 
rested on parties which had a distinct class character. Thus 
there were parties representing workers, peasants, working in- 
telligentsia, and petty-bourgeois elements, the last made up of 
artisans, small shopkeepers, etc. This general pattern, however, 
varied somewhat in different countries. In Hungary, for instance, 
there was a Smallholders’ party of mixed character; in Czecho- 
slovakia, a party of National Socialists (having nothing in 
common with Nazism); in Poland, a very small Roman Catholic 
party. In other words, the political organization imposed on 
these nations (the organizing of parties was encouraged and 
licensed) was of a distinctly class character which, as we have 
seen, is the logical pre-requisite of the Marxist theory of per- 
manent revolution. 

The second characteristic feature was that, with the exception 
of Czechoslovakia (where the old pre-war Communist party 
renewed its activity), no Communist parties were openly 
organized under that name. This was all the more striking 
because, in these countries, notorious Communists either came 
out of hiding or arrived from Russia and took a prominent part 
in political life—but as members of parties which did not call 
themselves Communist, for instance, the Polish Workers’ party 
(P.P.R.). 

The first political move was to eliminate the Rightist and 
Conservative parties. These were labelled fascist and were 
usually accused of having collaborated with the Germans and 
were consequently forbidden and declared illegal. At the same 
time, primary social reforms were hastily decreed and put into 
effect. All big estates were divided and given to the peasants, 
the maximum limit in Poland being fifty hectares (about 125 
acres). Simultaneously, all banks, forests, gas, electricity, mines, 
and factories were nationalized. Only establishments with fewer 
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than fifty employees (in Czechoslovakia the maximum at the 
beginning was 100) were left in private ownership. 

The result of these moves was twofold. Firstly, the possessing 
classes, which had been eliminated from politics when the 
Rightist parties were outlawed, were by these changes deprived 
of all economic power and influence and were dispersed (land- 
lords being obliged to leave the rural districts and to go to the 
towns) and so completely liquidated as social classes. Secondly, 
the industrial and farm workers, after nationalization, became 
dependent entirely on the State for their wages and consequently 
became more exposed to pressure from the State authorities. 
These first moves bear a striking similarity to the first stages of 
the Russian Revolution and they are in accordance with the 
Marxist pattern of the permanent revolution. This impression 
is even strengthened if we examine more closely the tactics 
of the Communist groups. 

The first precept of the permanent revolution as formulated 
by Marx demanded that the workers’ party should preserve its 
independence, and it must be stressed that this point was 
strictly observed. The Communist groups, although pressing 
for the closest collaboration between the various parties and 
often forcing some of them to merge, kept their own party rather 
aloof from others. Merging with another party was considered 
only when they were sure it would mean the absorption of the 
other party by themselves. This, for instance, was the case 
with the old socialist parties, which were all absorbed by the 
Communists; the latest taken over in this way being the Polish 
Socialist party (P.P.S.) absorbed by the Polish Workers’ party 
(P.P.R.) in December, 1948. 

The principle of the dual power was carried out in a very 
interesting way. From the first days of the liberation from 
German occupation the Party machine had been carefully built 
up alongside the organization of the State authorities. The 
ramifications of this machine, hierarchically organized and very 
well disciplined, reached into almost every locality, one of its 
main functions being unending intervention with the official 
State authorities. Especially in the chaotic conditions of the 
first months and years was the Party always ready and willing 
to help and intervene on behalf of anyone who asked for their 
protection. Such intervention concerned all sorts of affairs, 
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trivial as well as important, and various State authorities—police, 
courts, schools, mines, factories, etc. This interference by the 
Party organization was often resented by the civil servants as a 
nuisance and sometimes it was opposed as an attempt to influence 
objective and just decisions of the authorities. In such instances, 
however, even the most insignificant case was brought to the 
attention of the highest authorities through the efficient Party 
machine, and the recalcitrant civil servant, judge, teacher or 
manager was accused of sabotaging the loyal and peaceful col- 
laboration of the parties. In this manner, the Party almost 
always had its way and very soon people became convinced 
that what really mattered was the backing of the Party and, 
consequently, that what was really important was not the official 
State authority but the Party with its mysterious but efficient 
ways and means of achieving its ends. 

The categoric postulate creating the Party military force, 
a “proletarian guard,’ was effected by an original and very 
simple device. When the coalition governments were being 
formed, the Communist groups invariably asked for three port- 
folios: national defence, the interior, and education, and either 
got them at once or at the next reorganization of the govern- 
ment. Sometimes there were difficulties, as in the case of the 
Polish Government of National Unity, where, under the pressure 
of Great Britain and the United States, the so-called Lublin 
Provisional Government was obliged to cede the Ministry of the 
Interior to a representative of Mr. Mikolajczyk’s Peasant party. 
But, in this instance, an ingenious solution was found; the 
Ministry of the Interior was split into two, one part forming a 
Ministry of Public Administration, given to the Peasant party, 
the other, a Ministry of Public Security, given to a Communist. 
The police force was, of course, placed under the control of the 
Ministry of Public Security. Once the police were under the 
control of the Communist group, they were soon transformed 
into an instrument of the Party by promoting some Party 
members to key positions and others as commissioned officers. 
This method was most successful and the police, by then a 
reliable tool of the Party, played a decisive role in the elections 
of 1946 in Poland. The same plan was followed in Czecho- 
slovakia, where the February coup d’etat in 1948 was engineered 
by Nosek, the Communist Minister of the Interior. 
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As for the fourth principle of the permanent revolution, 
which recommends the centralization of the State, this also was 
strictly followed. The administrative centralization of the 
modern European state was further strengthened by the cen- 
tralization of nationalized industry. 


V 

The first stages of the revolution effected in the countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe in 1945 and 1946 bear a great 
similarity to the February Revolution of 1917. As then, so 
later, the whole impact of the revolutionary movement was 
directed against the “top classes” only; against the landlords 
and big business. It was again accompanied by a rather moderate 
social programme and, as in 1917, it marked only the beginning. 
Once more, to the great disappointment and surprise of many 
people, both in the countries affected and in the West, no 
tendency to stabilization could be noticed after the first up- 
heavals. Almost on the morrow of the revolution, when the 
land reforms had been ended and the nationalization of industry 
had barely been completed, new moves and new pressures by 
the Communist groups began. These took place in the political 
as well as in the social field. 

In the political sphere, the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
or rather what the Communist parties conceived as “a special 
form of class alliance’ with other classes and parties, was greatly 
strengthened. Here a new and ingenious technique was success- 
fully applied, consisting in combined pressure exerted on other 
parties from without and within. The latter was effected through 
trusted Communist party members who had previously infil- 
trated into other parties. By accusing these of tolerating among 
their members reactionary elements, former collaborators, or 
spies paid by the Western imperialists, the Communists forced 
them to purge and expel those who tried to oppose the dictator- 
ship of the Communists.” As a result, all parties were completely 
subjugated by the end of 1948 and the Communist guidance 
met with no further serious opposition. This development went 
even further where the workers’ parties (Social-Democratic or 
Socialist) were concerned. By December, 1948, all Socialist 


“Perhaps the best known and most dramatic of these purges were 
those to which the Hungarian Smallholders’ party was subjected. 
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parties had been absorbed by the Communists, the Polish Socialist 
party (P.P.S.) being the last to be liquidated in this way. 

However by far the greatest advance along this road was made 
by Hungary, where on February 1, 1949, the old Coalition 
Government was replaced by a new government of the “Hun- 
garian People’s Independence Front.” A manifesto issued on 
this occasion declared that “the Hungarian People’s Independence 
Front is the fighting and building alliance of the Hungarian 
working class, of the toiling peasants, of intellectuals who serve 
the people, and of labouring men, united under the leadership 
of the most progressive, most purposeful and most consistent 
class, the Working Class.” The Manifesto added that the 
Coalition had been superseded by the new alliance which, in 
the interests of the further evolution of Hungarian democracy, 
must go beyond the aims of the old Coalition.” 

The social arena was also the scene of the next revolutionary 
step. Almost immediately after the liquidation of the big land- 
owners and manufacturers, attacks had been launched against 
rich peasants and against the petty-bourgeois, mostly shop- 
keepers. These groups, which until yesterday had been treated 
as allies in the struggle against the big and medium-sized 
capitalists, were now in turn exposed as reactionary and un- 
democratic elements. Rich peasants were represented as village- 
capitalists and exploiters of their poorer neighbours and as 
speculators who threatened to starve the inhabitants of the 
towns unless paid exorbitant prices for their products. The 
aim was to bring about the social isolation of this group by 
fostering the “class antagonisms” between rich and poor in the 
country-side and between peasants and the town populations. 
Similar tactics were used against the petty-bourgeois groups in 
the towns. These were attacked as black marketeers who 
exploited the working masses and engineered artificial shortages 
of consumers’ goods in order to raise prices. 

Very soon, articles appeared in the newspapers (the press 
being completely controlled by the government) urging the 
government to take some measures to protect the masses against 





*Quoted from Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. I, No. 15, 1949. 
The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 1219 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., is a weekly compendium of materials from the Soviet press 
and periodicals, published by the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies. 
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such exploitation. The ominous word “kulaks” was used for 
the first time and the “reactionary and capitalist elements” 
were accused of sabotaging the national reconstruction effort. 
Naturally, the authorities promptly responded to these appeals. 
Statements were made by members of the government declaring 
that, for the protection of poor peasants and in order to prevent 
any renaissance of capitalism, “productive co-operatives” (a new 
and disguised name for collective farms) would be encouraged. 
As for the towns, the government started to organize its own 
distributive apparatus in the form of State-owned general stores. 

These moves were made in 1947-48, in almost all countries 
behind the Iron Curtain with the exception of Czechoslovakia, 
where only the Communist coup d’état of February, 1948, and 
the surrender and subsequent retirement of President Benes 
made the transition to the next stage of the revolution possible. 
Of course this development did not proceed everywhere at the 
same pace. For instance, the collectivization of agriculture is 
most advanced in Bulgaria while, in Poland, only one per cent 
of agriculture is scheduled for collectivization even in 1949. 
However, the kasic pattern was everywhere the same. “In spite 
of all individual peculiarities, the transition of the countries 
of people’s democracy from capitalism to socialism was accom- 
plished on the basis of the general laws of development of class 
struggle in the transitional period, laws discovered by Lenin 
and Stalin.’” 

All these changes were by no means always effected perfectly 
smoothly and without any friction: we have already mentioned 
the purges of “allied” parties made under the pressure of 
Communist groups. Sometimes, however, opposition had to be 
met even within the Communist parties themselves. There was 
the case of the Polish Workers’ party (Communists) where a 
group led by Gomolka, Secretary-General of the party, was 
opposed to the planned collectivization of agriculture and had 
to be purged.” 


*S. Ivanov, “Leninism: The Victorious Banner of the International 
Proletariat,” Voprosy ekonomiki (Problems of Economics), January, 1949. 
Quoted from Current Digest of the Sowet Press, Vol. I, No. 18, 1949, p. 4. 

*See the “recanting” speech of Gomolka in Nowe Drogi (New Roads), 
No. 11 (Warsaw, 1948), p. 42. 
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Hence it is evident that what is going on in the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain is nothing other than a revolution 
moving exactly in accordance with the pattern of the permanent 
revolution conceived by Marx and Engels and later elaborated 
by Lenin and Stalin. This conclusion is suggested irresistibly 
by the evolution of events from 1945 to the present, is supported 
by the manifesto of the Hungarian government quoted above, 
and is confirmed by two very interesting statements. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the Secretary-General of the Polish Workers’ 
party, Gomolka, and a group of his followers, were accused of a 
“nationalist deviation.” A feature of this deviation was that 
they considered the people’s democracy to be “a special régime 
and not the road to socialism and that it fundamentally dis- 
tinguished and opposed the people’s democracy to the Soviet 
democracy.”” A natural consequence of such an attitude was 
the opposition of Gomolka to the planned and prepared collec- 
tivization of individual farms.” 

But perhaps more significant was the statement made by the 
well-known Professor Varga and published in lVoprosy ekonomiht 
(Problems of Economics) in 1949. In this statement, which was 
an answer to the criticism of his last book” and, at the same 
time, a partial recantation of its errors, Varga says explicitly: 

We did not take into consideration that the people’s demo- 
cracy is not a kind of special social system which can continue 
It is a transitional system which must 


— 
not 


in that form indefinitely. 
very rapidly move in the direction of socialism. If it does 
move consistently toward socialism there is the danger of a return 
to capitalist positions.” 
This statement is especially valuable and authoritative because, 
being a recantation accepted by the Party, it may be considered 
as reflecting official opinion: its consistency with the theory of 
permanent revolution is evident. 
However, while indicating that events behind the Iron Curtain 





*Ibid., p. 52. *Ibid., p. 42. 

*Ismienienta v ekonomikie kapitalisma v itogte vtoroit mirovoi voiny (Changes 
in the economy of capitalism as the result of the second world war) 
(Moscow, 1946). It had been reviewed and criticized by Shneierson in 
Planovote Khosaistvo (Planned Economy), 1947, and by Galkin in Bolshevik, 
No. 17, 1947. 
*"Voprosy ekonomiki (Problems of Economics), 1949. Quoted from 

> Soviet Press, Vol. I, No. 15, 1949. 
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have developed and are developing according to the pattern of 
permanent revolution first tried in 1917, we do not maintain 
that they are a simple, exact, and slavish repetition of the 
Russian Revolution. The differences are many but, from our 
point of view, the main one is in the pace of the present revolution 
in the political and socio-economic realms. 

The political problem of the revolution centres around the 
problem of power, its seizure, and its execution. This was 
solved by the Russian Revolution in the nine months from 
February to October, 1917, when an all-Bolshevik government 
was established in power. 

The socio-economic problem of the Socialist revolution is 
much more complicated. 

One of the fundamental differences between bourgeois revolu- 
tion and Socialist revolution is that, for the bourgeois revolution, 
which arises out of feudalism, the new economic organizations 
are gradually created in the womb of the old order, gradually 
changing all the aspects of the feudal society. Bourgeois revolution 
was confronted by only one task—to sweep away ... all the fetters 
of the preceding society. . .. The Socialist revolution is in an 
altogether different position. The more backward the country 
which, owing to the zig-zags of history, has proved to be the one 
to start the Socialist revolution, the more difficult it is for it to 
pass from the old capitalist relations to Socialist relations. To 
the task of destruction are added new, incredibly difficult tasks, 
viz., organizational tasks.” 

But the difficulty was even greater, as only Lenin’s successors 
realized. There was the problem, not only of organizing the 
State’s economic fabric according to a plan, but also of creating 
such a plan. No wonder, then, that the plans for collectivization 
of agriculture were announced only in December, 1927, at the 
Fifteenth Party Congress, and that the first Five-Year Plan was 
not adopted until the Sixteenth Party Congress in 1929. 

The position in which those who were and are the promoters 
of the revolution in East European countries found themselves is 
very different. They were in no hurry to seize power because 
the Red Army was already in control and there was no danger of 
other parties or groups coming to power. Therefore, they could 
afford, and still can, to work at a slower pace and with less 
violent and less bloody methods. Thus, four years after the 

“Lenin, Selected Works, VII, pp. 285-6; see also Stalin, Problems of 
Leninism, p. 130 
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end of the German occupation, there is still a sort of coalition 
government in Hungary, the country in which the permanent 
revolution is most advanced. 

On the other hand, they could proceed much more rapidly 
on the path of economic reconstruction and remodelling, because 
they had at their disposal the experience of thirty years of 
Soviet planning and, to a certain extent, the backing of Soviet 
industry. Besides, most of the countries involved were further 
along the road to industrialization than was Russia in 1917. 
This accounts for the fact that in Poland, for instance, plans for 
the remodelling of agriculture were announced as early as 1948, 
three years after the beginning of the revolution, while in Russia 
they were not announced until 1927. Generally speaking, we can 
say that while in Russia the pace of political development was 
rapid, with economic development lagging behind, political 
movement in the countries of which we speak was allowed to 
slow down, economic remodelling being pushed vigorously ahead. 

VII 

To conclude that the complete Sovietization of the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain is imminent, or that any change in the 
course of events is impossible, would lack cautiousness, and 
might prove wrong. Two factors must be distinguished in the 
social system of a so-called people’s democracy. One is its 
particular content and the fact that it is a variant of democracy 
different from the Soviet or socialist type.“ The other is its 
transitory or provisional character. But emphasis may be placed 
on either of these two factors and, in fact, it has, at different 
times, been placed on both. 

In 1945 and 1946, in consideration of the feelings of the large 
masses who feared and hated it, it was emphasized that the 
social system then being established was not the Soviet system, 
or Communism as it was commonly called. New régimes, just 
being established under the protection of the Red Army, needed 
a psychological truce and respite which was obtained by under- 
lining and stressing the differences between the people’s and 


"The term “socialist democracy” is used here with the meaning 
accepted in Soviet Russia. The term commonly used in the West is 
“Communist régime” and is incorrect from the point of view of Marxism- 
Leninism. It should be remembered that the official name of the Soviet 
Union is Union of the Soviet Soctalist Republics. 
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the socialist democracies. When, however, in 1947, the new 
régimes were more or less firmly established, it seems probable 
that the friction in the international situation caused stress to 
be laid on the provisional and temporary character of the system 
and that the necessity of advancing to the next stage was urged. 

In 1945 and 1946, Professor Varga spoke of the people’s demo- 
cracy as being a special and distinct system and I. P. Trainin, 
also in 1946, published an article on the people’s democracy under 
the title “Demokratia osobovo tipa” (Democracy of a Special 
Type)* in which he referred to it as a “new political régime.” 
But two years later emphasis was being laid on the provisional 
character of people’s democracy, the former position was de- 
nounced as erroneous and deviationist and its followers were 
induced to revoke their statements, one of them, Varga, comment- 
ing that “perhaps, when I wrote my book in 1945 my position 
was correct, but in the course of a year it became profoundly 
incorrect.’ 

In 1948 and 1949, further advances were made on the road 
of permanent revolution but it is difficult to say whether they 
will continue or whether this trend will be arrested for a while. 
The general direction and aim of the movement, as set by its 
engineers and promoters, is clear, but its pace and tempo are 
difficult to foresee. It may continue as at present or it may 
be accelerated, slowed down, or even stopped completely for 
some time, depending upon the evolution of the international 
situation. If the tension between East and West continues to be 
as acute as at present, or if it increases, the pace of the revolution 
will probably be accelerated. If, however, the tension diminishes, 
the countries of people’s democracy will likely be allowed more 
time for their transition and evolution into socialist democracy. 

What is the significance of the process going on in the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain? 

Only now, by the example of these European countries, can 
we for the first time observe and study the Soviet process of 
penetration, assimilation, and transformation. This is the more 
important in that the same process is being engineered on the 


“The article was published in Sovtetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo (Soviet 
State and Law), 1946-7. 

“Voprosy ekonomtkit (Problems of Economics), 1949. Quoted from 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. I, No. 15, 1949. 
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East flank of the Soviet Union in Outer Mongolia and current 
happenings in China bear a strong similarity to the course of 
events witnessed behind the Iron Curtain. 

What is the significance of these changes in Eastern Europe 
from the point of view of world politics? Not only in a few 
years time will there be six more states with the same social 
and political system as the U.S.S.R., but also Soviet Russia will 
be enormously strengthened by about 100 million people with a 
high birth-rate and a rapidly growing industry, thereby increas- 
ing the military and economic potential at the disposal of Soviet 
Russia and creating a formidable bloc of over 300 million people. 

This should be given considerable thought, especially when 
we consider that an analogous process is going on at the same 
time in the Far East. The leaders of the Chinese Communist 
party have repeatedly declared that they intend to follow the 
line of Marxism-Leninism, and that they were and are in the 
closest relations with the Soviet Union.” The population of 
China is approximately 500 million and a further 60 million 
people in south-east Asia will hardly remain unaffected by 
current and future events in China. Some will say that it is 
improbable that the Chinese peasants who represent the vast 
majority of the population, will turn to Communism, and that 
the same applies to the south-east Asiatic peoples. Nevertheless, 
it makes little difference to world politics whether the masses of 
these territories become truly Communistic or not. If they are 
overrun by Communist forces (as has largely happened in 
China) and are brought under their rule, as were the inhabitants 
of Soviet-controlled Asia (among which the percentage of Com- 
munists is very small), the effect on world politics will be the 
same and the result will be a bloc of about 900 million people, or 
nearly half the population of our planet. A world revolution 
and resultant world domination from Moscow would then be 
a very likely prospect indeed. 

“See D. J. Dallin, Soviet Russia and the Far East (New Haven, 1948). 
The importance attached to the Chinese question by the Kremlin is 


shown by the fact that, according to the latest information, Mr. Molotov 
has been assigned to supervise Soviet-Chinese relations. 





















The Moral Basis of Present-Day 
Political Conflicts 


Morris Ginsberg 
I 

propose to enquire in this article how far and in what sense 

the political conflicts of the present time involve a fundainen- 
tal divergence in moral outlook. That there is such a divergence 
is widely held, though there is much difference of opinion about 
its precise nature. According to some the division is between 
those who attach ultimate value to the individual and those 
who attach ultimate value to the community. According to 
others the difference is between those who accept a universalist 
morality binding on all mankind and those who believe that 
moral rules are relative. Others again think that the difference 
is not about ultimate ends but that opposed views are held 
about the right relations between ends and means. 

In approaching this question we have at the outset to face 
the view that moral differences, if they exist, are really irrelevant 
to the situation today. The forces engaged in the struggle for 
mastery are, it will be said, strictly amoral. No doubt both 
sides talk in moral terms and claim to be acting in defence of 
their rights. But this moral appeal is only made, so it is 
suggested, because it is psychologically useful, because it is 
recognized that people will not be ready for extreme sacrifices 
unless they are convinced that right is on their side. The moral 
appeal is thus used as a ruse for the multitude to hide the naked 
search for power. 

This issue is certainly raised in an acute form in any attempt 
at interpreting totalitarian mentality, whether Nazi or Com- 
munist. Was the Nazi movement the expression of a sheer lust 
for power, or was it rooted in a certain moral and historical out- 
look, in resentment felt by the Germans against the injustice 
to which they were supposed to have been subjected by the 
allied and associated powers, in the belief in the ultimate 
superiority of German culture, a superiority so great that to 
secure its triumph the sacrifice of ordinary moral standards 
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was justified? Or consider the Communist case. Is the present 
conflict between the U.S.S.R. and the Western world rooted in 
ideological differences or is it merely a game of power politics? 
Is Russian diplomacy merely carrying on, in the new world 
setting, the old Czarist drive for expansion or is it in essence 
a desire to spread Communism? Is it, so to say, Russian 
expansionism or Communist universalism? 

Put in this form the question hardly permits of an answer. 
It raises problems of historical causality which in the present 
state of sociological knowledge we have no adequate means of 
resolving. We do not know how to compare the strength of 
ideas with that of other social forces. Nor can we ascertain 
with any confidence what were the motives which impelled 
the leaders and the people they led in these terrifying mass 
movements. Some of the leaders, no doubt, were power maniacs, 
utterly devoid of moral sensibility; others were moral fanatics; 
others again were not perhaps themselves moral fanatics, but 
rather disillusioned, uncertain, incapable of resolute action and 
thus inclined to admire certainty in others and to be carried 
away by a sort of borrowed fanaticism, the fanaticism of the 
loyal follower. Of the masses who are led a similar analysis 
is no doubt possible. It remains true, all the same, that in all 
cases the moral appeal is thought necessary, if enthusiasm is to 
be inspired and a readiness for sacrifice and devotion to the 
cause to be inculcated and sustained. The moral factor is thus, 
to put it mildly, not negligible. 

The case of the Communists presents some new features. 
Here again there is no doubt of the importance attached to the 
moral appeal. Their writings abound in uncontrolled and 
savage moral condemnation; they are inspired by a relentless 
hatred of tyranny and injustice. Yet in theory scientific socialism 
regards all morals as reflecting the class struggle and presumably 
subject to an ineluctable law of social development. 

Whoever [says Trotsky] does not care to return to Moses, Christ 
or Mohammed; whoever is not satisfied with an eclectic hotch-potch 
{i.e. the ethical theories of the philosophers], must acknowledge 
that morality is a product of social development; that there is 
nothing immutable about it; that it serves social interests; that 
these interests are contradictory; that morality more than any other 
form of ideology has a class character.’ 


*Their Morals and Ours, p. 13. 
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The morality of the bourgeois age is designed to inculcate 
submission to the powers that be; the morality of the proletariat 
is of the sort which is necessary for the revolution and, while 
the struggle goes on, there can be no supra-class morality, 
whatever may be the case when classes have disappeared. In 
the interim “morality serves politics.” 

It is hard to say how far such doctrines can be taken seriously. 
Those who do not believe in ineluctable laws of social develop- 
ment will be equally sceptical of any law supposed to determine 
the changes which morals have undergone. It would be idle 
to pursue this further. From the practical point of view, that 
is to say, when a question arises as to what is to be done, the 
so-called law of development turns out to be even less helpful 
than the despised categorical imperative. The point is well 
illustrated by the Trotsky-Stalin controversy. With some show 
of consistency Trotsky does not condemn the Stalin policy on 
moral grounds. “Stalinist frame-ups are not,” he says, “a fruit 
of Bolshevik ‘amoralism’; no, like all important events in history 
they are a product of the concrete social struggle, and the most 
perfidious and severest of all at that: the struggle of the new 
aristocracy against the masses that raised it to power.” Stalinism 
is explained as a deviation from the true path of proletarian 
revolution. It is “an immense bureaucratic reaction against the 
proletarian dictatorship in a backward and isolated country,” a 
new Bonapartism with its own “Thermidor.” It is the height 
of intellectual and moral obtuseness, we are told, to identify 
the reactionary police morality of Stalinism with the revolution- 
ary morality of the Bolsheviks. Trotsky, however, does not 
explain how this reactionary bureaucracy emerged out of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat established by the Communist 
party or how its emergence can be reconciled with the ineluctable 
law of social development. To describe it as reactionary can only 
mean that it is not in harmony with this law or, as Trotsky 
puts it, it is already condemned by history. This presumably 
would mean that it is destined to fail. But this Trotsky does 
not know and makes no attempt to show. In the long run he 
condemns Stalinism because in his view it is morally wrong, 
because “it has regenerated the fetishism of power in forms 





*Tbid., Pp. 23. 
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that absolute monarchy dared not dream of.” In other words 
Trotsky does not really decide on policy by asking who is going 
to win but rather by asking who ought to win. It follows that 
differences in moral outlook are not mere reflexes of class conflict 
but are also regarded as capable of providing guidance for the 
direction which class conflict ought to follow. Trotsky, like 
others who profess to despise morals, is a moralist malgré lui. 

In short, the moral factor must be reckoned with in any 
attempt at interpreting social change, though it may be impossible 
in the present stage of sociology to estimate its precise import- 
ance. It can be safely said that so far no one has succeeded 
in formulating any laws of inevitable social development and 
that there is no reason to doubt the efficacy of the human will 
in bringing about social changes. This has an important bearing 
on the present conflict between the West and the U.S.S.R. What 
the Russians intend to do and by what considerations they are 
likely to be guided are thus questions of the greatest importance. 
The decision is not foreordained. There are no certain dynamic 
laws governing the expansion of empires. There is nothing 
which drives them inevitably to extend their zone of influence. 
They are guided by beliefs and the hopes and fears which these 
inspire. In the case of the U.S.S.R. the most plausible hypothesis 
is that, apart from the possible influence of some power maniacs, 
its counsellors are influenced by the belief that a conflict between 
them and the capitalist world is, in accordance with Marxist 
doctrine, inevitable and that in the interest of self defence it 
must have control over the neighbouring countries. This easily 
passes into the new policy of “building socialism in one group 
of countries,” replacing the earlier policy of “building socialism 
in one country.” It is easy to see how in this way Communist 
faith and the policy of expansion fuse so that it becomes difficult 
to distinguish between them. How far the fear of a Western 
attack is inspired by Communist doctrine of inevitable conflict 
and how far it is fed by the behaviour, actual or imputed, of 
the Western peoples is a question as difficult to answer as the 
question whether the expansionist tendency once in full swing 
will be satisfied with anything less than world domination. 
It is clear, however, that “ideological” differences do count and 
to understand their precise nature is therefore a task which is 
not to be neglected. 
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II 

Here we are concerned with ideologies in so far as they 
affect differences in moral outlook. It is commonly held that 
the essential point about totalitarian morality is the denial of 
a universal moral law binding on all mankind and its replacement 
by a relativist view of morals, racial relativism in the case of 
National Socialism and class relativism in the case of the 
Communists. 

Let us consider the Nazi position first. The difficulty here is 
that we can easily do the Nazis too much honour by ascribing 
to them a definite theory maintained with some consistency. 
There is no doubt that in their propaganda appeal was made 
to justice, reason, fairness. There is no doubt also that in the 
same breath all the commonly accepted standards of justice 
and reasonableness were treated with contempt and derision. 
If their views can be described as relativistic they have little 
in common with the philosophic forms of relativism; they are 
so extreme as to amount to moral nihilism. The case is frankly 
stated by Mussolini in a passage which I quote at some length: 

In Germany relativism is an extraordinary daring and destruc- 

tive theoretical construction (perhaps Germany’s philosophical 
revenge which may announce the military revenge). In Italy 
relativism is simply a fact. Fascism is a super-relativistic movement 
because it has never attempted to clothe its complicated and 
powerful mental attitude with a definite programme but has 
succeeded by following its ever changing individual intuition. 
Everything I have said and done in these last years is relativism 
by intuition. If relativism signifies the end of faith in science, the 
decay of that myth “science” conceived as the discovery of absolute 
truth, I can boast of having applied relativism to the analysis of 
socialism. If relativism signifies contempt for fixed categories and 
men who claim to be the bearers of an external objective truth... 
then there is nothing more relativistic than Fascist attitudes and 
activity. ... We Fascists have always expressed our complete 
indifference towards all theories. ... We Fascists have had the 
courage to discard all traditional political theories, and we are 
aristocrats and democrats, revolutionaries and reactionaries, pro- 
letarians and anti-proletarians, pacifists and anti-pacifists. It is 
sufficient to have a single fixed point: the nation. The rest is 
obvious. From the fact that all ideologies are mere fictions, ine 
modern relativist deduces that everybody is free to create for 
himself his own ideology and to attempt to carry it out with all 
possible energy.’ 





*“Relativismo e Fascismo,” in Diuturna (Milan, 1924), pp. 374-7; quoted 
by F. Neumann, Behemoth: The Structure and Practice of National Socialism 
(New York, 1942), p. 462. 315 
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This can only be called a theory if the rejection of all theory 
is entitled to be called a theory. 

The German National Socialist views are not very different, 
apart from the intrusion of the racial element and the pretentious 
and turgid language in which they are expressed. They are 
based on what appears to be a form of vitalistic intuitionism. 
According to this, impulse and will are more vital than thought. 
The fundamental categories of thought and, in particular, the 
sense of values, spring from the race. Moral principles are 
tied to the race and are only binding within it. There is no 
such thing as humanity but only different racial communities. 
The community is the ultimate end and must never be treated as 
a means. Moral principles are binding, but validity means here, 
as elsewhere, the acceptance by the mass of the discoveries made 
by the creative minds of the race. Ultimately, therefore, there 
is no criterion other than the intuitions the leaders (or leader) 
have of what is good for the racial community. It is easy to 
see to what uses such a theory, if theory it can be called, can 
be put. Not only is the Volk put above all humanity but only 
the intuition of the leader decides where the “true” interests of 
the Volk lie. There is little to choose between this sort of thing 
and the frankly nihilistic intuitionism of Mussolini.’ 

Marxist morality is certainly not relativist in the sense of 
relying on individual emotion or intuition. On the contrary, it 
claims to be scientific, that is to say, to rely on objective deter- 
mination of social needs. It is presumed that were it possible 
to eliminate class bias and distortion, in other words, were it 
possible to bring a classless society into being, a universal 
morality binding on all would for the first time become ascer- 
tainable. In existing societies, on the other hand, morality is 
always classbound. This is seen in the title of one of Trotsky’s 
books from which I have quoted—7heir Morals and Ours. “Morali- 
ty,” he says, “is a function of the class struggle; democratic 
morality corresponds to the epoch of liberal and progressive 
capitalism; the sharpening of the class struggle destroyed this 
morality; in its place came the morality of Fascism on one side, 
on the other the morality of the proletarian revolution” (p. 16). 
There may be some highly general principles, but the working 



























‘C. E. Kriek, Voelkisch-Politische Anthropologie (3 vols., Leipzig, 1937) 
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code of morals, whatever the philosophers may say, is not in 
fact based on a consideration of general human needs. People 
are in fact guided by the needs of their class. This applies 
also to the workers in the transitional period. Especially during 
a civil war general moral ties are broken and the demands of 
the class override all other claims. ‘Our morality,” says Lenin, 
“is wholly subordinated to the interests of the class struggle 
of the proletariat. We deduce our morality from the facts and 
needs of the class struggle of the proletariat.” The ethics of 
the revolution is the ethics of war: “it explodes into mid-air 
all moral ties between the hostile classes.” “Whoever accepts 
the end must accept the means: civil war with its wake of horror 
and crimes.” Of course violence and lies are bad but this merely 
means that we must condemn the class society which generates 
them. 

A society without social contradictions will naturally be a 
society without lies and violence. However, there is no way of 
building a bridge to that society save by revolutionary, that is 
violent, means. The revolution itself is a product of class society 
and of necessity bears its traits. From the point of view of “eternal 
truth” revolution is of course anti-moral. But this merely means 
that idealist morality is counter-revolutionary, that is, in the service 
of the exploiters (p. 25). 

Revolutionary morality thus inculcates, in Spencer’s phrase, 


amity within and enmity without. Nothing is to be done which 
sets one part of the working classes against another, or which 
is likely to lower their morale. Against the rest of the world 
everything is justified which is required by revolutionary tactics 
and strategy. When the class struggle is over a universal 
morality will become possible. Thus Engels: “A really human 
morality which transcends class antagonism and their legacies 
in thought becomes possible only at a stage of society which 
has not only overcome class antagonisms, but has even forgotten 
them in practical life.” 

The theory can be summed up in the following way: 

(1) The interests of the social classes are irreconcilably 
opposed. This is not an ethical proposition but is intended as 
a statement of fact. 

(2) The conflict thus generated produces a moral code appro- 


‘Trotsky, Their Morals and Ours, p. 14. 
*Anti-Duehring, p. 109. 
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priate to each stage. For example, in the period of expanding 
capitalism with the resulting prosperity there was a certain 
softening of the relations between the classes, and this was 
expressed in the norms of democracy with its emphasis on 
freedom, justice, and humanity. In the period of what is called 
“decaying” capitalism these break down and reveal their help- 
lessness. They are replaced, as Trotsky says, by the ethics of 
Fascism and Revolutionary Socialism. The ethics of the latter 
is naturally one necessitated by revolutionary tactics. This 
again is a statement of what purports to be historical fact. 

(3) The relative ethics of the different periods can be examined 
not only from the point of view of their appropriateness to the 
conditions prevailing in each period, but also in the light of an 
ultimate ideal or end; for this ideal absolute validity is claimed. 
When we ask what this end is the answer is vague and, in fact, 
not very different from the answer given by bourgeois ethics. 
Marx tells us it is a mode of life in which the free development 
of each is the condition of the free development of all. Trotsky 
says: ‘‘“A means can be justified only by its end. But the end 
in its turn needs to be justified. From the Marxist point of 
view, which expresses the historical interests of the proletariat, 
the end is justified if it leads to increasing the power of man 
over nature and to the abolition of the power of man over man.” 
It is an open question whether this is an improvement on the 
Kantian formula: Always treat humanity in your own person 
and in others as an end and never as a means merely. 

(4) This ideal can only be reached by revolutionary methods, 
that is, by violence. The ethics appropriate in this phase is 
that which is dictated by revolutionary strategy and tactics. These 
cannot be judged by bourgeois moral codes. Since the means 
have to be justified by the end, it has to be assumed that violent 
revolution both can attain the end and that it is the only method 
by which it can be attained. 

It will be seen that all these propositions, with the exception 
of the third, are statements of fact and not of ethics proper. It 
is open to question whether the interests of the social classes 
are irreconcilably in conflict in democratic societies; it is open 
to question whether historically the working code of morals is 
completely or even mainly class bound; it is open to question 
whether the ultimate end, that is the full and free development of 
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personality, the abolition of the power of man over man, can be 
attained by violence and by violence alone. It is in reference 
to this last question that the most serious divergence exists 
between liberal and Communist thought. Trotsky himself stresses 
what he calls the dialectical interdependence of means and ends. 
It has to be shown that the means chosen are “really likely to lead 
to the liberation of mankind.” 

Precisely from this, [he says] it follows that not all means 
are permissible. When we say that the end justifies the means 
then for us the conclusion follows that the great revolutionary end 
spurns those base means and ways which set one part of the working 
class against other parts, or attempt to make the masses happy 
without their participation, or lower the faith of the masses in 
themselves and their organization, replacing it by worship of the 
leaders (p. 35). 

Are not these results we must ask certain to follow any revolution 
in which a minority seeks to impose its will on the rest of society 
by violent means? 

If this analysis is on the right lines, the ideological difference 
between the Communists and their opponents does not concern 
ultimate moral ends. The Communists cannot be described as 
believers in a moral relativity without qualification. On the 
contrary, they pride themselves on their objective, i.e. scientifi- 
cally determinable, view of ethics. Anticipating the classless 
society they apply the ethics which would then prevail as a 
standard by which the relative ethics of the class-ridden societies 
can be judged and which, as they say, embodies the real interests 
of the proletariat. Nor do they in theory reject the value of 
individual personality; they claim, as socialists always have 
done, to aim at the liberation of mankind. Nor is their view of 
the relation between means and ends theoretically different from 
that which might well be held by moral philosophers who are not 
Communists. For they realize that means and ends are inter- 
dependent; in other words, that the means adopted must be such 
as not to distort and corrupt the end aimed at. There is a moral 
difference, but this does not mean that the Communists reject 
the fundamental principles of Western civilization. On the 
contrary what they suffer from is a moral fanaticism arising 
out of a loss of faith in the dilatory habits which they associate 
with the liberal spirit and out of despair at the terrible inertia 
of the masses. Thereafter the formidable apparatus of Com- 
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munist sociology comes into play. The bourgeoisie is represented 
as waging war with the working classes. The slogans of demo- 
cracy are the weapons of the bourgeoisie. It has to be met by 
all the weapons of war available. For a time it may be necessary 
to play the democratic game, but in the end the masses cannot 
be brought to socialism through democratic methods. “The path 
of socialist ideas,” says Trotsky, “which is visible through all 
deviations and even betrayals, foreshadows no other outcome 
but this: to throw democracy aside and replace it by the mechan- 
ism of the proletariat, at the moment when the latter is strong 
enough to carry out such a task.’”” The régime which is set up 
aims at the “real interests of the labouring masses.” But these 
cannot be ascertained by the crude method of discovering their 
opinion. The business of the regime does not consist “in statically 
reflecting a majority, but in dynamically creating it.”" How this 
has worked out in the case of the Russian Revolution we know. 
It has resulted in the seizure of power by a party which is only 
a small fraction of the proletariat. Operating a la Blanqui, it 
has established a pitiless dictatorship and rules fanatically in 
accordance with its own ideology and will to power. Others 
can play a similar game. The Nazis learnt its technique: dis- 
ruption of ordinary democratic processes, seizure of power by 
terrorist methods, obsessional propaganda directed at telling 
“the masses” what they ought to want, reliance on a series of 
crises designed to keep alive the mentality of war, the mainten- 
ance of a form of government appropriate to war. The Nazi 
regime has been destroyed, but the methods now pursued by 
the Soviet, whether inspired by a missionary spirit or by the 
needs of self defence, everywhere put the democracies to the 
severest possible tests. In these circumstances the moral issues 
are obscured. The ultimate ends about which there may be 
little or no disagreement are forgotten. The means become all 
important and are pursued fanatically without any consideration 
of their relevance to the ends. What inspires this fanaticism 
is not a moral theory about ultimate ends but a sociological theory 
of the class struggle and the belief that a war between the 
Communist states and the rest of the world is inevitable. This 
soon passes into the belief that the world is already at war. 


"Defence of Terre rism, Pp. 40. 
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Ordinary moral standards then become inapplicable. “The 
welfare of the Revolution; that is the supreme law.” The supra- 
class morality which is to provide the ultimate moral standard 
has no application. The operative moral code is that of war. 
Does this involve a conflict of ideologies between the Communists 
and their opponents? Clearly the answer is “yes.” Does the 
conflict involve a difference of moral outlook? The answer again 
must be “yes” though the difference turns ultimately on a 
difference in the interpretation of the facts. 


II 


Curiously enough justification for democracy has been sought 
by some writers in theories of moral relativity. Thus Kelsen 
has argued that the opposition between autocracy and democracy 
turns ultimately on our view of the nature of knowledge and 
especially of our theory of morality. Those who believe in the 
possibility of absolute knowledge will tend to autocratic forms 
of social organization; those who favour the positivistic view, or 
perhaps more correctly, those who accept a form of critical 
relativism, will tend towards democracy. In other words, since 
our views regarding the ends of social endeavour are only 
relative, we can only justify the use of coercion by the State 
when that coercion is agreed upon by the majority.’ A similar 
view was held by Radbruch” who also argues that since all our 
value judgments are relative only the will of the majority should 
be decisive. 

Whether this is logically consistent may be doubted, since it 
appears to raise at least one principle above the sphere of 
relative validity, namely, that where there is doubt, coercion 
ought not to be used. Be this as it may, the fact that such 
theories have been held throws serious doubt upon the opposite 
view which has recently attracted some attention that there is a 
special association between logical positivism, or other forms of 
ethical relativity, and Fascism. The fact is that historically no 
regular association in either direction can be established. Auguste 
Comte certainly held a relativist theory of knowledge, but can 
hardly be called a liberal democrat. The Utilitarians, empiricists 
in their theory of knowledge, were not ethical relativists, but 


‘Cf. Allgemeine Stattslehre (1925), p. 370. 
Rech losophie (3rd ed., 1932), “Vorwort,” p. viii. 
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they were ardent defenders of the main principles of democracy. 
The originators of logical positivism in Vienna were certainly 
far from supporting Fascism. It would appear that with such 
very general designations as positivism, relativism, democracy, 
no fruitful analysis can be conducted. In applying ethical 
theories to the problems of political organization the important 
thing is not so much the formulation of ultimate ends as the 
discovery of mediating principles by the aid of which a link can 
be established between ultimate ends and the detail of life. The 
serious difficulties of morals are due in the main to ignorance of 
human nature and of the consequences of human interactions. 
It is easy for lofty principles to remain on a safe level of abstrac- 
tion or to be used as they often have been in justification of the 
status quo, or, as in the case of the revolutionaries, to justify 
whatever is thought to be tactically necessary. The growth of 
positive knowledge of human needs and potentiality is therefore 
an essential prerequisite of advance in ethical thought. The 
believer in a rational ethic need have no fear of the positive 
spirit. The task of a rational ethic is to clarify our ideals and 
this involves the careful disentangling of the elements of fact 
from the elements of valuation proper which are generally 
intermixed in our moral judgments. The deeper our knowledge 
of the facts, the greater the chance of increased insight into 
the nature of values. Whatever positivism has to contribute 
in this direction is all to the good. What to my mind is un- 
acceptable in the positivist view of morals is the assumption that 
we know what we want, that ends are just given and that the 
only question for investigation relates to the means needed in 
order to satisfy them. For this assumption there is no warrant 
in observation or in analytic introspection and it is not in har- 
mony with what I take to be the main principle of positivism 
itself, namely, that knowledge must be based on observation. 

Democracy cannot be based on moral indifference or moral 
scepticism. The ideas which gave it impetus are, first, the idea 
of freedom with its correlative notion of individual responsibility, 
and, secondly, the idea of equality which is the core of justice. 
It is sometimes said that liberalism is not committed to any 
particular conception of the content of the good,” that, on the 


gc ec Knight, Freedom and Reform (New York, 1947), Pp. 52. 
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contrary, it is based on the contention that every one knows 
best what his own good is and that the important thing is that 
the individual should be free to pursue whatever ends he chooses, 
provided he does not interfere with the like freedom of other 
persons to pursue their own ends in their own way. This 
Spencerian formula still has some vitality despite the devastating 
criticism to which it has been subjected. It owes this vitality 
to the fact that it emphasizes the point that coercion is pro tanto 
evil. But it is surely illusory to think that the problem of the 
relation between coercion and freedom can be resolved without 
considering the nature of the ends aimed at, their bearing 
on the means which have to be adopted, and their effect upon 
the agents and others concerned. As years of controversy have 
shown, the problem is mainly one of the limits of coercion, that 
is, of distinguishing between the kind of control that is necessary 
in order to secure the conditions under which ends having 
intrinsic value can be attained and the kind of control that is 
destructive of these values. It is a question of getting rid of 
coercion, direct and indirect, fatal to the realization of values, 
and of employing that kind of coercion which is indispensable 
for the attainment of those values. The problems involved con- 
cern both social philosophy and social science. It seems to me 
that on the purely ethical side the antinomies that worried the 
liberal thinkers of the nineteenth century have lost their sting. 
That liberty rests on constraint, that there is no real opposition 
between individual and social good may now be taken as 
sufficiently well established. Liberal thought has, I think, en- 
riched the content of the idea of freedom by showing its relation 
to the intrinsic values of individual personality and by a deepened 
analysis of the relations between the individual and society. In 
all this there was nothing which would bring it into opposition 
with the main tenets of socialism, the inspiration of which was 
undoubtedly also the idea of freedom. But, as Hobhouse saw 
clearly,” there are forms of socialism with which liberalism 
can have nothing to do, and, as he also saw, if there is such a 
thing as liberal socialism, it must fulfil two conditions. It must 
reflect the desires not of a handful of superior beings but of 
the masses of men, and it must make not for the suppression but 


*Liberalism, chap. VIII. 
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for the free development of personality. Between this kind 
of socialism and present-day Communism there is a deep cleavage. 
And it is a moral cleavage. For what counts in the Communist 
ethics is not the ideal morality of the classless society in which 
“the free development of each is the condition of the free develop- 
ment of all” but the relative morality of the class struggle which 
is the morality of enmity and war and in which the ordinary 
standards of morals are not only violated in practice but are 
openly derided in theory. This cleavage, in so far as it has a 
theoretical basis, is no doubt mainly due not to a divergence of 
view regarding ultimate values, but to a difference in the way 
in which the facts are interpreted. But in this, as in many other 
contexts, judgments of value and judgments of fact are confused, 
with the result that the ideals are corrupted and the facts 
distorted. Whether the struggle now raging is ultimately to be 
traced to moral causes is a problem which may well baffle 
enquiry, but that the contest is embittered by a profound 
opposition of moral outlook is beyond doubt. 

The control of group-violence is the most urgent problem of 
our day. In particular, the association of war with revolution 
has now a significance far more terrifying than at any other 
time in history. The brutality of modern warfare with its mass 
deportations and the massacre of millions of the civilian popula- 
tion has deadened the power of moral appeal and has obliterated 
standards which formerly seemed self-evident. To the sufferers 
moral appeal comes as bitter mockery, to the ardent revolutionary 
as blatant hypocrisy. It is no consolation to be reminded that 
the brutalities of the war were in a measure the product of the 
revolutionary tactics of the totalitarian regimes, whether Com- 
munist or Nazi. The ruthlessness of the revolutionaries prepared 
the way for the ruthlessness of the wars and the amoralism of 
the wars is reflected in the amoralism of revolution. The blurring 
of the distinction between war and revolution has been further 
intensified by the experience of the resistance movements, whose 
tactics can be as readily used against the enemy within as against 
the aggressor without. The Communist view that the ethics 
of the revolution is the ethics of enmity, therefore, presents a 
challenge which, if not countered, must end in the destruction of 
all forms of free government and liberal civilization. 

Contrary to what one might be led to expect from Communist 
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writings, “bourgeois” moral philosophers of varying political 
affiliation have not denied that in certain circumstances there is 
moral justification for rebellion.” They have not indeed found 
it possible to lay down any general principles for it, or to put 
it more frankly, they have not discovered any infallible method 
for avoiding civil war. They have, however, pointed to certain 
general considerations which those who resort to force must 
bear in mind. Firstly, they must be satisfied that they have a 
reasonable chance of success; secondly, they must have ex- 
hausted all peaceful means of attaining their ends and, thirdly, 
they must be convinced that the evils they want to remove are 
worse than the risk of disorder and anarchy. These considera- 
tions emphasized by philosophers writing in an age of security 
and stability are not likely to restrain struggling minorities 
driven to desperate measures by prolonged frustration and dis- 
illusion. Nor will nice calculations of the probability of success 
deter those who, moved by the feeling that injustice is worse 
than death, set out “to defy Power which seems omnipotent.” 
In reference to past revolutions, who can say in retrospect whether 
any of them were worth the price and whether the price was 
necessary? In prospect the difficulty of weighing up the evils of 
resistance against the evils of the existing order are even greater 
especially if the scale on which the comparison has now to be 
made is borne in mind. When Stalin was asked by a newspaper 
correspondent about the millions of peasants who died during 
the drive for collectivism he answered by drawing a comparison 
with the losses of the world war. “Over seven and a half 
million deaths for no purpose at all. Then you must acknowledge 
that our losses are small, because your war ended in chaos, 
while we are engaged in a work which will benefit the whole 
of humanity.” 

These difficulties of comparison are not to be dismissed lightly. 
Yet they do not suffer in kind, though they differ greatly in 
degree of complexity from the difficulties we have to meet in 
other important moral decisions. The principles may be sound 
enough, but in applying them to complex issues we are hindered 
Cf. D. G. Ritchie, Natural Rights (1895), chap. XI; T. H. Green 
tlosophi Horks (1888), II, pp. 455 ff.; H. Sidgwick, ments of Polits 
(1891) pp. 619 ff. 

‘Quoted in H. J. Morgenthau, Sctenti/ Van rsus Power Politi 
(Chicago, 1946), p. 182. 
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by our ignorance of the facts and the probable consequences of 
the policies open to us. This applies to revolution as it applies 
to war. Theoretically we must admit, I take it, that from a moral 
point of view, there may be just rebellions as there may be just 
wars. In most democratic states, of course, there is a much 
greater chance of settling internal conflicts by peaceful methods 
than there is in the case of conflicts between states. Yet under 
modern conditions war and revolution have become so entangled 
that a failure to restrain the one must result in a failure to 
restrain the other. If the ethics of enmity are allowed to guide 
the relations between states they will also dominate the rela- 
tions between groups within states. In both cases morality to 
be effective must cease to be group morality and reach out 
towards a morality binding on all persons in a world community. 


Toronto, May 1949. 
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Critical Mineral Shortages’ 


H. L. Keenleyside 
I 


t would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this subject. 

The significance of minerals in providing the material basis 
for the economic life and social organization of humanity has 
long been recognized. Indeed, historians and archaeologists com- 
monly designate the major divisions of human history by refer- 
ence to the mineral products which were most characteristic of 
the successive eras. Thus we have the Paleolithic and Neolithic 
Periods and the Copper, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 

Contemporary civilization, beyond all preceding experience, 
depends for its continuance on the minerals which permit and 
sustain its existence. The growth and concentrations of popu- 
lation, the frequency and speed of movement and transport, 
the extent and quality of human control over the forces of 
nature are all directly dependent upon the discovery and utiliza- 
tion of mineral resources. It is, therefore, of prime importance 
that we should have as accurate information as can be obtained 
about the extent of the available reserves in this field. 

It will be obvious to all those who have given thought to the 
subject that a single paper can do no more than outline in 
general terms the facts of so vast and complicated a subject. 
However, even generalizations are difficult because our infor- 
mation is so inadequate. Both scientists and economists have 
boldly adventured in this field and many volumes have been 
written on particular aspects of its problems—especially within 
the last ten years. But in most cases the result has been simply 
to underline the conclusion that our knowledge of the facts is 
so meagre as to make any precise estimate or detailed and 
dogmatic forecast either impossible or else of most dubious 
validity. 


‘Mr. Keenleyside was the leader of the Canadian Delegation to the 
United Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation and Utilization 
of Resources, held in New York from August 17 to September 6, 1949. 
He gave one of the four addresses on “shortages” which set the frame- 
work for the Conference discussions. This article is a slightly modified 
edition of Mr. Keenleyside’s address. 
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Estimates of the general position have varied all the way 
from a strong conviction that new sources of supply and new 
techniques of exploitation will always keep ahead of human 
demand, to the contrary view that the standard of life now 
enjoyed by the more industrialized nations is in danger of early 
collapse through the exhaustion of essential resources. 

Optimistic observers point out that there is today no serious 
or general shortage of any essential metallic or non-metallic 
mineral product. They recall the way in which discovery has 
kept abreast of increasing demand in the past, and argue that 
new discoveries, combined with increased efficiency in methods 
of processing and utilization, will be adequate to meet any fore- 
seeable future needs. Those who take the more pessimistic view 
rightly emphasize that mineral resources, as contrasted with 
those of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, are wasting assets; 
they are not replaceable. Nature has supplied a certain amount 
of metal and mineral content in the crust of the earth and when 
the utilizable portions of this are exhausted, either by waste or 
by beneficial use, it cannot be restored. The current rates of 
consumption present an altogether new problem for which past 
experience gives no assurance of a solution. 

Scientists and industrialists agree on the necessity of main- 
taining an ample supply of minerals and metals if contemporary 
forms of civilization are to be maintained or if further progress 
is to be achieved along lines already defined. Iron, copper, lead, 
zinc, nickel, aluminum, magnesium, and other base metals are 
by definition fundamental to our way of life. Almost equally 
important are such alloying metals as manganese, chromium, 
molybdenum, and tungsten, which are essential to the steel 
industry. The industrial minerals—limestone, sulphur, salt, and 
fluorspar—supply the raw materials for much of the world’s 
chemical industry, while the mineral fertilizers, phosphate rock 
and potash, are of growing importance in agriculture. Without 
these, or effective substitutes, large segments of the prospective 
population of the earth will be condemned to lives of misery 
and degradation. 

The implications of these facts raise a problem so vast and of 
such universal incidence that in a sane world they would be 
made the immediate subject of common study and co-operative 
planning. Unfortunately, the society in which we live is, as 
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yet, very far from having reached that degree of sanity. It is 
true that some measure of co-operative activity does exist among 
scientists and that this could readily be expanded if international 
political and social conditions would permit. Unfortunately, the 
current trend would seem to be in the opposite direction. Of 
this the clearest example is to be found in the difficulties that 
are being experienced in adapting atomic energy to beneficial 
rather than to destructive uses. In the race between education 
and catastrophe, education is falling farther and farther behind. 

Unhappy as the situation is, we can derive some meagre 
satisfaction from such gatherings as that upon which we are 
presently engaged. Whatever the ultimate results of this Con- 
ference, we will at least know that here a co-operative inter- 
national effort has been made to look at the whole problem of 
world resources in terms of the general welfare. This Confer- 
ence may not represent a long step forward but at least it is not 
an illustration of the contemporary international practice of 
walking backwards. 

II 

Before commencing a more detailed examination of the 
problem with which we are faced, it would, I think, be well to 
spend a moment in defining terms. For the purpose of this 
discussion it is assumed that a “critical shortage” means a short- 
age of such proportions that the essential needs of the world 
cannot be met and that the material progress of humanity must, 
in consequence, be slowed down or directed towards new 
objectives. I do not include among the “essential needs” the 
requirements of war. If humanity finds it impossible to avoid 
war, we may as well assume that we shall be interested in 
survival rather than in progress. Nor do essential needs include 
an obstinate adherence to custom or convenience. If a plastic 
will take the place of a metal in any particular function, the 
use of metal in that function is not an essential need. 

Consideration should not be given to temporary shortages 
which, like temporary surpluses, may result from changes in 
the business cycle. It is only by studying the long-term re- 
quirements that significant conclusions can be reached. Nor 
should problems of national self-sufficiency be allowed to intrude. 
In scattering its beneficence nature has not taken note of national 
boundaries, and it is to be hoped that eventually our economic 
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and political systems can be so adjusted as to ensure an equitable 
international distribution of mineral and of other resources. 

Examined in these terms it is quite clear that there are in 
the world today no critical mineral shortages. But this tem- 
porary condition should not be allowed to induce a false optimism 
as to the future. The warning signals are flying. In a matter 
of this importance we cannot afford to do too little; we must 
not postpone our studies until too late. 


III 


As has already been indicated, and as must be constantly 
recalled, we are hampered in our consideration of this subject 
by the fact that there are no reliable and complete statistics 
covering either the extent of our mineral resources or even 
the rate at which they are being currently consumed. This is 
true nationally and even more true of the international scene. 
Consumption fluctuates from year to year in accordance with the 
industrial activity prevailing in the individual countries and 
in many of these the statistical information available has only a 
nominal or shadowy relationship to the material facts. Our 
difficulties are increased by the particular consideration that 
there are no recent figures available, except in isolated instances, 
in regard to either reserves or consumption in the U.S.S.R. Any 
attempt, therefore, to estimate the world position must be 
critically viewed in the light of these gaps in our knowledge. 
Yet in this case ignorance is dangerous. 

We do know, with reasonable accuracy, what proportionate 
amounts of aluminum, iron, magnesium, titanium, and other 
metals are to be found in the crust of the earth. We know, 
for example, that for every 10 units of lead there are: 200 units 
of zinc; 400 units of uranium; 480 units of copper; 1000 units of 
nickel; 1800 units of chromium; 32,000 units of titanium; 248,000 
units of iron; 400,000 units of aluminum. The “Big Four” of 
the metal world—nickel, copper, zinc, and lead—are relatively 
scarce. But this, however interesting, is of little real significance. 
What is important is the extent to which the various metals 
are to be found in economically or even in technically workable 
concentrations. For example, lead, zinc, and tin are rarer 
constituents of the earth’s crust than uranium, although usable 
deposits of the latter are of much less frequent occurrence than 
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are those of the other three metals. It isn’t the quantity, it is the 
concentration that matters. 

Among the reasons for our meagre knowledge of our mineral 
heritage is the fact that in only a few countries has there been 
any systematic and detailed geological and mineralogical study 
of the national domain. Even in the United States of America, 
where more attention has been given to this matter than in any 
other country, estimates of available resources are recognized 
as being little better than intelligent guesses. For example, 
in 1914 the taxable iron ore reserves of the famous Mesabi range 
were estimated at 1,386 million tons. In 1947 the reserves were 
still in excess of 90 million tons, although in the meantime 
many hundreds of millions had been withdrawn. Similarly a 
competent authority in 1945 estimated the proven oil reserves of 
the United States at a figure more than four times as great as 
the accepted estimate made in 1915 in spite of the tremendous 
withdrawals during the generation that had intervened. Since 
that time the great oil fields of the Middle East have been dis- 
covered, and promising fields in other areas have been opened. 
Thus any attempt to estimate the real extent of world reserves 
of oil becomes an exercise of dubious value. Yet we cannot 
escape the fact that this resource is being consumed at a rate 
never before approached in history, and that the rate of con- 
sumption is steadily and rapidly rising. 

Since the beginning of this century the depletion of our 
mineral resources has been proceeding at an unexampled rate. 
Indeed, the quantity of mineral products consumed between 
1900 and 1949 far exceeds that of the whole preceding period of 
man’s existence on earth. It is a grim commentary on human 
intelligence that a great proportion of the minerals used during 
the last five decades has been criminally wasted in the waging 
of the most destructive wars in history. The increases in con- 
sumption since 1900 have covered all the more important metals 
and minerals. During that time production of pig iron, lead, and 
tin has more than doubled; zinc and copper have quadrupled; 
aluminum, nickel, tungsten, and others have shown still greater 
ratios of increase. A similar expansion has occurred in the use 


"Under present conditions something over 100 million tons of pig 
iron, about 3 million tons of copper, 2 million tons of aluminum, and 1% 
million tons each of lead and zinc are annually required. (This does not 
include the large and growing consumption of scrap metals.) 
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of industrial minerals, while the use of certain metals used in 
alloys has risen to astronomical heights. 

The rate of consumption of any mineral resource is, of course, 
subject to a variety of influences. Under conditions of free 
enterprise mineral deposits are normally exploited only when 
the margin between the costs of production and the price the 
consumer will pay will yield a profit to the operator. Obviously, 
therefore, any improvements in mining, milling, or refining 
techniques that result in lower production costs or in an increase 
in the percentage of the metal recovered, will correspondingly 
increase the total of our commercially available resources. The 
more efficient we become in the utilization of low-grade ores, the 
more satisfactory our supply position. The same result can also 
be obtained in the free market when the consumer is willing or 
able to pay increased prices. It is only in times of emergency, 
and unfortunately this usually means in times of war, that the 
influence of prices becomes insignificant. In such circumstances 
scientific or technical considerations rather than market in- 
fiuences decide the availability of essential commodities. Finally, 
the supply position is affected by the accessibility of deposits, 
the availability of labour and power, and such political factors 
as taxation and royalties. Significant as these economic factors 
are, however, they do not affect the over-all position of the 
extent and variety of our mineral resources—except as they 
may advance or retard the current rates of consumption. 

It is significant that in the cases of agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, and certain other fields of resource development some 
progress has been made in the direction of conservation. All 
these are renewable resources. Yet in the case of minerals, 
which are not renewable, there has been practically no effort, 
except in time of war, to interfere with the free play of a market 
that is interested primarily in profits. This anomaly cannot 
continue indefinitely. 

IV 

If we cannot give an adequate estimate of our present 
resources we may find some significance in an examination of 
the certain trend of future demands. If these should, in any 
instances, expand beyond all likelihood of any comparable new 
discoveries, that fact will be immediately pertinent to our 
inquiry. 
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There are certain basic factors which are clearly distinguish- 
able. The first of these is the rapidity with which the number 
of human beings on the earth is increasing. Success in the 
battle against famine and disease is contributing directly to this 
result. Not only is the population increasing, it is increasing at 
an accelerating rate. At the present tempo the population of 
the world will double in less than ninety years. The current 
increase is approximately 20,000,000 persons per annum or about 
60,000 every day. Even in the length of time occupied in the 
presentation of this paper over 1,500 more human beings will be 
born than will have died. In military terms, two new battalions 
are added to the population of the world every hour of every 
day. 

A second fundamental factor is found in the almost universal 
demand for a higher standard of living. This will mean, in- 
evitably, an expansion of the demand for mineral products. As 
an indication of how this might affect the world’s mineral 
resources, a distinguished American scientist recently prepared 
a study of the consumption of pig iron in the United States as 
compared with that in the rest of the world. In 1945 the utiliza- 
tion in the United States was 790 pounds per capita; for the 
whole world, including the United States, it was 97 pounds; 
for the world, not including the United States, it was 47 pounds. 
He then went on to say that these figures deserve careful thought 
by those who envisage supplies for the whole world even 
remotely approaching those of the present highly industrialized 
countries. 

Consider what would happen if the rate of consumption 
of iron were to rise throughout the rest of the world to one-half 
the present rate in the United States. The total demand—on 
the basis of the present world population—would be in the 
neighbourhood of 450,000,000 metric tons per annum. Applying 
the United States experience on the same basis to other metals, 
it is possible to envisage a prospective world demand for: 
10.9 million metric tons of copper; 8.7 million metric tons of 
aluminum; 8.3 million metric tons of lead; 6.8 million metric tons 
of zinc; 2480.0 million metric tons of oil. But the population 


Edward Sampson, “Some Aspects of Mineral Adequacy,” a paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy, Montreal, April, 1949. 
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of the world will not remain static and there is no reason to 
believe that the people of other nations will be satisfied inde- 
finitely with a rate of consumption only one-half that of the 
United States today. Yet if demand in these proportions should 
develop, it would, so far as we now can estimate, be greatly 
beyond the capacity of any known or probable supply. 

Increasing scientific knowledge, combined with humanity’s 
desire for a decent standard of living, have resulted in the 
development of many new uses, not only for the common metals, 
but for those less known and more rare. Among the latter 
attention is now being centred on uranium as a source of atomic 
energy but there are also cadmium, calcium, columbium, mag- 
nesium, molybdenum, tantalum, and titanium. The last of 
these is still in its experimental stage of producticn but it 
possesses such inherent physical qualities as to capture the 
imagination of metallurgist and manufacturer alike, being as 
strong as steel with half the weight and with great resistance 
to corrosion. Many of the new advances in man’s mastery over 
nature place additional burdens on our metal resources. Air and 
automotive transportation, electrical refrigeration, air condition- 
ing, radio, television, and rural electrification are all develop- 
ments which have greatly expanded the demand for metals. The 
utilization of atomic energy will require vast increases in the 
production of steel, copper, lead, and the rarer metals. 

Within the last two decades the metallurgist has sought to 
improve the quality of metals for manufacturing purposes by 
the addition of alloying elements to obtain greater strength 
and other desirable properties. Today these alloys are virtually 
made to the order of the manufacturer and designing engineer. 
As the research metallurgist gains more and more knowledge 
of the properties of metals, new combinations of properties will 
be provided by alloys of the future, each one serving some 
particular need of industry. As this science proceeds the demands 
for the rarer metals will correspondingly increase. It is here 
that critical shortages may first appear. For example, in the 
development of metal alloys to withstand the high temperatures 
of the jet engine, columbium and cobalt are regarded as essential. 
Yet these metals are not only rare in the composition of the 
earth’s crust but economic concentrations are exceptionally diffi- 
cult to find. 
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Thus it is quite clear that the combination of an increasing 
population and rising standards of living will place a strain on 
our metal resources which will almost certainly in the end prove 
beyond the capacity of man and nature to supply. It remains 
to be considered what steps can and should be taken in an effort 
to prepare for this development. 

V 

Our hopes for the future should be directed first towards the 
discovery of new ore bodies. 

It has been said with a great deal of truth that the easy 
mineral finds have now been made. A review of the discoveries 
made within the last two decades, particularly in the base metals, 
reveals only a few of major importance. With minor exceptions 
the metals are today coming from areas that were discovered 
many years ago. Only the intensive work of the geologist and 
mining engineer in determining the structure and extension 
of the known ore bodies has lengthened the active life of these 
mining areas. Other ore bodies buried beneath glacial or other 
overburden undoubtedly exist but their discovery can seldom 
be accomplished by surface prospecting. The lonely prospector 
with hammer or pan is today a romantic rather than a significant 
figure. In his place the contribution of the scientist must be 
brought to the rescue of the mining industry. 

Already much has been done by the physicist and geologist 
in the use of geophysical methods of prospecting for oil concentra- 
tions. The use of the magnetometer, the dip needle and other 
similar devices is beginning to reveal mineral deposits hidden 
beneath the overburden, although their results must still be 
checked by physical means such as diamond drilling. Probably 
the outstanding development in geophysical prospecting in recent 
years has been the airborne magnetometer. By this means a 
continuous record can be made of the magnetic intensity along 
the path flown by the plane. This record enables the geologist 
to determine areas of high intensity such as are usually associated 
with metallic ore bodies. The results obtained are generally 
as accurate as those obtained on the ground and the flying 
magnetometer has the advantage of speed since one hundred 
and fifty miles or more of magnetic profile can be secured in 
an hour of flying time. Other scientific aids in prospecting for 
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certain ores include ultra-violet light, and recently in the 
search for radio-active materials the Geiger counter has become 
indispensable. 

The greatest hope for fresh supplies of ore depends upon the 
discovery of new ore bodies in those areas as yet undeveloped. 
The map of the world shows vast areas of South America, 
Africa, northern Canada, Asia, and Australia, which have not 
yet been geologically mapped or intensively prospected. New 
deposits will certainly be difficult to find but with our constantly 
growing knowledge of the geological and allied sciences it may 
reasonably be expected that many discoveries will yet be made. 

VI 

The second step to be taken in our effort to postpone the 
inevitable date when mineral shortages will develop is the 
improvement of our techniques of extraction and processing. 
New and more efficient methods of mining are constantly being 
sought. In addition, we must continue to broaden the field of 
research in our metallurgical practices. The record of discovery 
in this field offers good evidence that further research will result 
in further refinements. The development of the cyanide process 
made it possible to recover gold from ores previously regarded 
as worthless and thus added immeasurably to the world’s reserves 
of this metal. The change from gravity methods of concentration 
to froth flotation produced comparable results in the treatment 
of sulphide ores. The electrolytic refining of metals has not 
only increased the purity of the product but has been responsible 
for the recovery of many new and rare metals as by-products. 
Cobalt and metals of the platinum group are recovered from 
the copper-nickel ores of the Sudbury area, while cadmium, 
bismuth, indium, thallium, and other rare metals have been 
recovered from lead-zinc refineries. The introduction of dust 
precipitators and baghouses into the smoke stacks of smelters and 
roasters has resulted in the reclaiming of large quantities of 
metals that have been volatilized or vapourized. The develop- 
ment of processes for the manufacture of sulphuric acid from 
the smelter gases resulting from the treatment of sulphide ores 
is now established practice. A large part of the world’s require- 
ments of magnesium and magnesia is now extracted from sea 
water, a procedure that was considered fantastic when it was 
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first proposed less than fifty years ago. 

These are merely examples of past achievement in a field 
in which further progress can be confidently anticipated. In 
the future, as higher grades of ore are depleted, more attention 
must be given to the treatment of complex and low-grade ore 
bodies by leaching or other chemical methods. Further study 
must also be given to the possibility of obtaining minerals from 
sea water. In addition to the search for new ore bodies and the 
improvement of our processes of extraction and treatment, 
greater study must be given to the possibilities of conservation 
and substitution. 

Under the heading of conservation there are two steps of 
obvious importance. The first is the re-use of metal scrap. 
Among the more highly industrialized countries scrap today 
plays a role of real and increasing importance. The chief sources 
of supply are the obsolescence of manufactured metal products 
and the waste that results from machining and other steps in 
fabrication. In the latter case careful segregation and handling 
of the waste permits its direct return to the melting furnaces. 
Waiting for metal products to become obsolete is a slower process 
but in those countries that have long been industrialized the 
supplies of obsolescent or obsolete material are playing a more 
and more important part as a continuing source of metal reserves. 
In typical recent years scrap provided 49 per cent of the iron, 
42 per cent of the lead, 34 per cent of the copper, and 13 per 
cent of the zinc used in the United States. 

The second step in conservation is the prevention of corrosion 
by the use of preventive coatings of some other metal or of one 
of the resin compounds, or by the creation of new alloys that 
resist the corrosive influence of the elements. Much work has 
already been done in this field but much more remains to be 


achieved. 

Closely related to conservation is substitution, and substitu- 
tion is being achieved in a rapidly increasing variety of forms 
and instances. Technical developments in manufacturing often 
permit the substitution of metals that are in plentiful supply 
for others that are relatively scarce. The use of aluminum 
and magnesium in transportation and other fields as a substitute 
for steel is an example of this process. These metals and their 
alloys have also been applied to many structural and building 
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uses in which strength is not of paramount importance. The use 
of aluminum as a substitute for copper in electrical transmission 
lines has effected a tremendous saving of the scarcer metal. 
Where lightness is a factor in design, both aluminum and mag- 
nesium are being used with marked success in the castings 
industry. The knowledge and skill of the metallurgist are now 
being devoted to the introduction of new alloys of these metals 
that will further widen their use. The supplies of both are 
relatively abundant. The short supply of tin and its compara- 
tively high price during and since the war have led to reductions 
in its use and in some cases to substitution in alloys, babbits, and 
solders. 

Perhaps the most important developments in the field of 
substitution are those provided by the industrial chemists who 
have produced synthetic products that can be used in place 
of metals in an increasing range of manufactured products. So 
extensive and successful have these developments been that an 
increasing number of chemists are prepared to argue that 
prospective shortages in the field of metals can be disregarded. 
They cite the case of the nitrate fertilizer industry and the 
plastics industry as examples of the alchemy of the future. 

In a book written by the Chief of the Forest Products Branch 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
and significantly entitled 7he Coming Age of Wood, the author 
argues that the material salvation of the world is to be found 
in a properly managed forest policy. According to his argument 
wood can supply not only hamburg steaks and fur coats but, 
suitably treated, can also take the place of metal for almost 
every purpose in which the latter is now used. 

Without accepting all of the claims of the chemical fraternity, 
it is undoubtedly true that over a very wide range of use syn- 
thetics can be employed to relieve the pressure on our mineral 
resources. It must, however, be recognized that chemicals, which 
in turn are based on inorganic materials, are employed in the 
manufacture of these synthetic products. Thus, indirectly, 
the drain on the mineral resources of the world will continue 
even though it may be reduced by the use of synthetics. More- 
over, it is probable that there will always be certain cases in 


‘Egon Glesinger, Vood (New York, 1949). 
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which the requirement of high resistance to shock and other 
similar specifications will demand the continued use of metal 
products. Given the type of civilization that humanity has 
developed and that is likely to characterize the future of the 
race, the demand for metals to be used in circumstances of this 
kind will certainly continue. Consequently, the use of plastics 
and other similar synthetic products should now be regarded as 
an important conservation measure; we can only hope that it 
will eventually develop into a final substitute. 

In this connection, however, it should be recognized that 
considerable progress has been made in the devising of synthetic 
mineral products. Prior to the first world war Chile was vir- 
tually the only source of nitrate for fertilizers and explosives. 
The development of a process for the manufacture of synthetic 
sodium nitrate and ammonium nitrate has reduced the world’s 
dependence upon the natural product, although it is significant 
that the production of natural nitrate has not appreciably de- 
clined. Artificial crystals, artificial mica and artificial graphite 
have all been successfully produced and for some uses are even 
considered to be superior to the natural product. Perhaps the 
outstanding development in this field has been the manufacture 
of the artificial abrasives, silicon carbide, and carborundum. 
These have largely replaced the natural abrasives, corundum 
and emery, economic deposits of which are relatively rare. 
Fortunately, the mineral basis of these artificial substitutes, 
silica, alumina and coke, are in abundant supply. A further 
example of this kind of substitution is to be found in the develop- 
ment of an artificial cryolite from the use of fluorspar, thus reduc- 
ing the importance of the natural cryolite upon which the 
aluminum refining industry depended, and which is known to 
exist only at Ivigtut in Greenland. 

VII 

In conclusion we must revert to the theme that has been 
fundamental to this whole discussion and repeat again that our 
knowledge of the world’s supply of mineral products is so 
meagre and so unreliable as to make it impossible to forecast 
with any assurance even an approximate date at which we will 
be faced with a critical shortage of any specific item. It is 
clear, as I have already stated, that there is no serious and 
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immediate over-all and irreplaceable shortage of any essential 
mineral. But it is equally clear that the demand for mineral 
products is increasing at such a rate that unless there is a funda- 
mental change in the economic fabric of human society we will 
ultimately be faced with the exhaustion of many of our mineral 
reserves. In some cases, particularly lead, cobalt, and copper, 
and probably also iron and oil, the supply will be exhausted 
more rapidly than in others. New discoveries, improved methods 
of extraction and processing, and careful conservation will 
postpone the advent of critical mineral shortages. Substitution 
may provide alternate solutions. When shortages do develop, 
they may not be critical because alternatives may be available. 
But this is a hope not a promise. In the meantime, the practices 
which have used or squandered our mineral resources in the past 
still continue and consumption is rising at a rate that can only 
be described as alarming. 

The situation that is thus developing will make heavy demands 
on human intelligence and good will. Since no one nation has 
been endowed with all its mineral requirements, the problem 
crosses every national boundary. The discovery of solutions is 
a matter of universal concern. The experience of the two world 
wars has shown the folly of wasting our irreplaceable mineral 
supplies in barren struggles that, apart entirely from the moral 
and social degradation which they produce, end only in general 
impoverishment and the permanent depletion of our resources. 
Further conflicts of this kind will hasten the day when real 
shortages in our reserves will develop. They may leave us too 
little time. Because the problem is a world problem, the search 
for solutions should be on a world basis. That search can be 
made infinitely more productive if it is based on an increased 
appreciation of the necessity for scientific research in this field. 
There must be co-operation in the exchange of technical and 
industrial knowledge. Above all, there must be peace. Given 
these conditions we can refuse to admit that any material 
problem is beyond the ultimate competence of mankind 

If, on the contrary, we hold firm to our ideological, national 
and racial rivalries and hatreds, if we place on our scientists 
the bitter burden of the prostitution of their services in war, 
if we fail to realize the danger as well as the immorality of the 
irresponsible behaviour that has marked the past conduct of 
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international affairs, humanity will suffer the fate that it has 
long invited. 

The world has entered a new era. Humanity has at last 
achieved the power of self-destruction. Our record gives no 
assurance that it will not be used. Surely the time has come 
to abandon the perversity of war; to devote our talents and our 
wills to the immensely harder tasks of peace. 

If we in this generation are to make our contribution to the 
solution of the real problem facing mankind, we must be pre- 
pared to abandon many customary ways. Our link in the growing 
chain that binds nature to man’s needs must be truly welded 
if those that follow are to meet the problems of their day. It 
was never more true than it is today that 

New times demand new measures and new men, 
The World advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ day were best; 
And doubtless, after us some better scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 


Ottawa, July 1949. 
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Some Impressions of 
Post-War Italy 


Diamond Jenness 


we cannot spend many days in Italy without observing 
with profound regret the heavy damage that the war has 
inflicted on the country, nor without experiencing at the same 
time a feeling of admiration for the remarkable energy that the 
Italian government and people have displayed in repairing those 
damages. The first things to be repaired, of course, were the 
transportation facilities; and everywhere one sees new bridges, 
viaducts, railway stations, and new or renovated wharves and 
dockyards. Next in order came the resuscitation of industry, 
especially in Northern Italy, where many of the big steel and 
automotive plants had felt the weight of Allied bombs or seen 
their machinery carried away to Germany. Fortunately, the 
numerous textile mills had remained 8&0 per cent intact, and 
the shortage in cotton that had kept some of them idle could be 
quickly remedied by large importations from Egypt and the 
United States. Since the French, Belgian, and English textile 
mills had been largely demolished, half the world offered an 
eager market for the expanding Italian output, which today 
greatly exceeds in volume its output of pre-war years. 

One task that the government reserved for the future was a 
large-scale housing programme to compensate for the lack of new 
construction during the war, and to replace the thousands of 
homes that had been destroyed in the years of conflict. Such 
a programme has now been drawn up, one that will extend over 
five years. Its next post-bellum project, perhaps, will be the 
restoration of those cultural facilities that must also be numbered 
as war casualties. It is sad to reflect, for example, that the seven 
finest theatres in Genoa have been completely wrecked, and 
that Turin must forgo its usual opera season because it no longer 
possesses a suitable building. 

The post-war industrial revival has now extended to the 
retail trade. The roads are thronged with motor vehicles and 
ordinary bicycles, and the shops are well stocked with goods 
i, 
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of every description, from electric stoves to linen handkerchiefs. 
A few items, such as radios, are definitely more expensive than 
in Canada; a few others, such as bicycles, and, in the food line, 
butter and cheese, are about the same price; but by far the 
greater number of articles are from one-third to one-half cheaper. 
Thus shoes of the finest leather cost from eight to ten dollars, 
and aluminum pots and kettles as heavy as our own sell for 
only half the price (Feb., 1949). Nearly all these goods are now 
manufactured in Italy; but in every large town former UNRRA 
shops sell woollen and other goods, and thousands of street 
vendors try to unload on passers-by fountain and ball-point pens, 
plastic combs, and other articles brought in from the United 
States. With the exception of obvious paupers, the people one 
sees on the streets, especially from Rome northward, are very 
well dressed. The children invariably wear the most expensive 
suits and dresses; but then Italian parents have never spared 
time or money in outfitting their children with the finest clothes 
available. Street-cars and buses are overcrowded everywhere, 
and there is a real housing shortage; but the government rigidly 
controls rents, and, in spite of the depreciation of Italian cur- 
rency, has not permitted them to rise above their proportionate 
pre-war level. 

Notwithstanding that the streets are thronged and the shops 
well stocked, real purchasers seem nowhere numerous, and one 
often wonders how some of the shops escape bankruptcy. The 
man in the street will tell you that it is the war-profiteers and 
the black-market operators who buy all the new articles. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that the general wage-level is very 
low, judged by Canadian or United States standards. Even in 
the more prosperous North, an unskilled labourer seldom earns 
more than 1000 lire (1.65 dollars) a day, and a skilled workman 
less than twice that amount. A middle-aged man who shared 
a compartment with me from Genoa to Pisa, complained that he 
had been a clerk in the Railway Department for twenty years, 
yet his salary today was only 35,000 lire (60 dollars) monthly, 
on which he had to support a wife and four children. Civil 
servants are notoriously underpaid, of course, in most countries; 
and in Italy the government has deliberately swelled their ranks, 
and tried to hold down their salaries in order to reduce the 
number of unemployed throughout the country. The latter 
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are estimated today at approximately two million,’ one hundred 
thousand of them in Naples alone. With so many people out of 
work, it is not surprising that the mendicants whom Mussolini 
once drove off the streets have reappeared in every city, even 
in Florence—although they are naturally most numerous in the 
South, where the resources are more limited and poverty more 
widespread. 

Latifundia, one of Italy’s besetting weaknesses since the days 
of the Roman Empire, has been greatly reduced in various ways 
during the last 25 years; nonetheless, it remains an important 
economic and political question, for the subject continues to 
occupy considerable space in Italian newspapers and the Com- 
munists keep it alive with lurid posters. Unfortunately the 
old antagonism between the now industrialized North and the 
purely agricultural South has not diminished, but rather has 
gathered fresh fuel within the past three years. For the South 
complains that the government subsidized the rehabilitation of 
the Northern industries, but declined to finance the establishment 
of new industries in the poverty-stricken, over-populated South, 
where the wealthy Northerners refuse to invest any capital. 
The South may be short of electric power, it says, and may lack 
other facilities for the establishment of heavy industries; but it 
is absurd to ship Sicilian oranges to England, for example, and 
then bring them back to Italy again in the form of marmalade, 
when one could just as well process them in or near the localities 
where they are grown. 

This ever-latent antagonism between the North and the 
South is in part an outgrowth of their separate histories. We 
should never forget that for the space of nearly fifteen hundred 
years Italy was a medley of small independent states that went 
their separate and often conflicting paths. Even in Roman times 
Magna Graecia and Sicily differed greatly from the rest of the 
Italian peninsula, and the South Italian still remains a shorter 
and darker individual than his northern compatriot, his speech 
distinctly different, and his outlook much more definitely fixed 
on the Mediterranean area than on Central Europe. These 


‘Some 10 per cent of the total labour force. 

*The de Gasperi government is presently considering a moderate 
land redistribution measure, which will weaken a principal argument 
of the Communists and increase peasant support for the government. 
(Editor's note, June, 1949.) 
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Post-War Italy 


differences in themselves, however, would hardly be great 
enough to check the growing sense of unity throughout the 
country, were they not reinforced by economic factors. 

The war, and Mussolini’s régime before it, have created or 
intensified other antagonisms. Thus, there is a bitterness between 
the inhabitants of the cities and the farmers of the country. 
During the lean years of 1941 to 1943, when food was scarce and 
people all over Italy were tightening their belts, each week-end 
there poured into the country districts, by train, on bicycles, 
and on foot, crowds of city dwellers seeking olive oil, bread, 
meat, eggs, vegetables, anything at all that they could take 
home to their starving families. The farmers used this oppor- 
tunity to strip the city people of their money and jewellery by 
charging the most exorbitant prices. Now the tables have been 
turned. Food in abundance can enter the country from across 
the sea, and the farmer, instead of waiting quietly at home 
to serve his clients, must humbly carry his produce into the 
city and take whatever price he can get. Doubtless this feud 
will soon die out, but for the moment it adds one more factor 
to those that are complicating the country’s social and economic 
recovery. 

Slower to heal will be the wounds left by the recent conflict; 
for in 1943 and 1944 cousins were fighting against cousins, and 
brothers against brothers, in what was practically a civil war. 
When General Badoglio signed the armistice, and ordered the 
Italian fleet and land forces to join up wherever possible with 
the Allies, Commander X sailed his destroyer down the Adriatic 
coast and joined the British Fleet. His equally patriotic brother, 
an army officer stationed in North Italy, hesitated, but decided 
finally to remain loyal to Mussolini. Today Commander X is a 
director in a large shipping company, while his brother is 
languishing in prison convicted of treason. 

Much unrest and strife attended last year’s election, when 
the Vatican openly campaigned against the Communists (many 
of whom are reportedly ex-fascists), and the latter so bitterly 
attacked the Church and Church dignitaries that in some dis- 
tricts priests were grossly mishandled, even beaten with sticks. 
The struggle still goes on below the surface, as any one who 
lives in an Italian community for a few weeks soon discovers; 
and in many parts of the country it has left visible signs, for 
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the modern Italian, like his ancestor 2000 years ago, loves to 
placard his ideas and opinions in public places. Mussolini did 
this on a grand scale; he set up huge slogans, carved, painted, or 
spelt out in wooden letters, wherever they would be most con- 
spicuous. You see them high up on schools and other buildings, 
on the stone and concrete walls that line the highways, and on 
the banks of the Tiber and Arno. “Italians,” you read, “we are 
a Mediterranean people. Our destiny is and always will be 
on the sea.” And again, “The Italian people has created the 
Empire with its blood. Its labour will make it productive, and 
its arms will defend it against all.” And, still more boastfully, 
“God alone can bend the Fascist will, men and things never!’ 

Time, war, and political adversaries have destroyed many of 
Mussolini’s slogans, only to replace them with others less 
bombastic but perhaps more sincere. “Mothers do not want 
war, they want peace. Down with the warmongers”; “Long live 
liberated Italy. Long live the liberators’’; “Long live the Allies”; 
“Long live the partisans”; and following a painted hammer and 
sickle, ‘“‘No mercy to spies.” Even when peace brought a free 
press and more abundant paper, thereby permitting every poli- 
tical party to post its printed handbills on the city streets, the 
ancient scribbling habit continued to assert itself. During the 
election of last year it bred a new crop of slogans, in paint, 
charcoal, or chalk: “Long live socialism and peace”; “We want a 
government of the people”; “Down with the House of Savoy. 
Away with the carabineers and all parasites’; and “If you vote 
for the P.C.I. [Communist Party of Italy], you will have bread, 
peace, and work.” After reading this last notice, you need 
only pass from the dusty noisy streets of Naples into dead 
Pompeii to find on its ancient walls, built more than 2000 years 
ago, the slogan “Vote for Balbus and cheap grain!” Truly, as our 
French friends keep telling us, “Plus ca change, plus c’est la 
méme chose!” 

The Italian of today seems surfeited with slogans, and pro- 


Noi siamo Mediterranei. I] nostro destino é, e sara sempre, sul mare. 
‘Il popolo Italiano ha creato col suo sangue l’impero. Lo fecondera 
col suo lavoro e lo defendera contro chiunque con sue armi. 
‘Solo iddio puo piegare la volonta fascista. I uomini, le cose, mai! 
‘One of the latest placards, painted last February in huge white 
letters along the railway track near Genoa, reads PATTO ATLANTICO 
PATTO DI MORTE (Atlantic Pact, Pact of Death). 
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foundly disillusioned. He is feverishly active, for even though 
the war has ended, everything is still a /Jotta (struggle). It is a 
struggle often to find employment, or to hold the employment 
that one has found. Everywhere one has to fight one’s way 
into overcrowded trains and street cars. Railway fares are 
cheap, but many third-class carriages are similar to our freight- 
cars, or to those French carriages that in the days of the first 
great war bore the letters 20 hommes, 6 chevaux; only in Italy 
they sometimes carry 100 men, women, and children, packed in 
so tightly that movement is impossible. Even sport seems more 
a battle than a pastime. The national cyclists who compete in 
the annual 170-mile race from Milan to San Remo set the pattern 
for hundreds of younger cyclists who ride about the countryside. 
There is a restlessness about the whole country, a restlessness 
not only economic and political, but also psychological. One 
reason may be that war and population disturbances have 
weakened the old strong ties that bound together the members 
of Italian families; another, that the Church has lost, for a time 
at least, some of its restraining influence on the daily life. But 
there is also a third reason—that men have learned to be more 
ruthless; for even though over-populated countries never place 
as high an assessment on human life as under-populated ones, 
yet crimes of violence have become so frequent, and are exciting 
so much alarm, that for murder cases many people would re- 
introduce the death penalty abolished by the government two or 
three years ago. It is noticeable that the press, which is freer 
than it has been at any time since Mussolini rose to power, 
deplores a general lowering of moral standards and demands 
greater probity in public life. One hesitates to assert, however, 
that Italy has changed more in this respect than other countries 
in the occidental world, for, to victors and vanquished alike, 
war seems inevitably to bring in its train a temporary deteriora- 
tion in both public and private morals. 

It may seem remarkable that there should be very little 
consciousness of war-guilt among the Italian people, very little 
feeling that they were co-partners in Mussolini’s imperialist 
dreams and in his collaboration with Nazi Germany. Like other 
dictators, they say, Mussolini did some things that were good, 
and others that were bad; Italy has benefited from the former 
and suffered through the latter. They themselves at no time 
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wanted war, and should not be held responsible if Mussolini 
joined his fate with Hitler’s, stabbed France in the back, and 
invaded Greece. The people resisted the Germans as far as 
they were able; and, when at last they were granted the 
opportunity, they jettisoned Mussolini and joined the Allies. 
They ask, therefore, whether there is any just reason to deny 
them a mandate for Tripolitania and Eritrea. And why should 
not France view with favour the immigration of half a million 
industrious Italian workers and their families into her under- 
populated South? (To this latter proposal, the cynical French- 
man may be tempted to reply that perhaps it would be advisable 
first to paint out one or two signs along the Italian Riviera just 
over the French border, for example the slogan “Per Nizza 
Italiana” (“Nice for Italy’’).) 

Emigration, indeed, is Italy’s most pressing problem, for 
upon its solution hinge eventually all programmes for land 
reform and financial stability. Because she lacks coal as well 
as iron, and derives only a moderate amount of power from 
the Alps and the Apennines, her industrial potential is relatively 
limited, and there is always a surplus of labour to compete for 
the available jobs. Only this last winter, low rainfall and 
consequent power shortage forced several large firms to reduce 
their operating hours. The labour surplus cannot be drained 
back into agriculture, from which much of it has come, because 
the farm lands themselves are over-populated, and the farm- 
houses so crowded, with so many persons to a room, that they 
menace the public health. In fact, the recent disturbances in 
parts of Sicily, and in the province of Aemilia on the mainland, 
were due, in part at least, to the desperate economic condition 
of many landless and land-hungry farmers and farm labourers. 
Italy’s economists estimate that if she can reduce her population 
by about five million, she can abolish the perennial unemploy- 
ment and raise the standard of living without unbalancing her 
budget. One way to reduce the population would be to lower the 
birth-rate; but no country will deliberately favour this method 
as long as wars are possible and large armies necessary for 
the national defence. The only acceptable method, in Italy 
as elsewhere, is emigration. If she regains control of her old 
colonies in North and East Africa, she can funnel many thousands 
of settlers into these lands; but they can never absorb more 
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than a fraction of her surplus five million, and then only at 
great expense to the homeland. The government has therefore 
been negotiating for many months with France, Australia, Mexico, 
and Argentina, in the hope that those countries will accept huge 
contingents, not of farm workers only, but of artisans and 
skilled workmen. To the average Italian, however, there is only 
one country flowing with milk and honey, only one to which 
he really wishes to go if he must leave his beloved Italy; that 
country is the United States. It is amazing how many of them 
have been there already, or else have friends and relatives there 
with whom they keep in contact. 

In the minds and hearts of the Italian people, therefore, the 
United States holds a very special place. Their Communist 
papers may decry her as a war-mongering capitalistic nation 
eager to gain control of their natural resources; and their 
motion-picture industry, which estimates that Italy can absorb 
only 300 films a year, naturally resents the invasion in 1948 
of more than twice that number from Hollywood. But the 
ordinary citizen has seen his country recover quickly and miracu- 
lously from the ravages of war through a steady flow of medi- 
cines, food, raw materials, and manufactured goods from the 
United States; and he freely voices his gratitude. More than 
one has said to me, “We are not like the English, slow-moving 
but steady for the long haul. We tire quickly, but are magni- 
ficent in the quick dash. America gave us just the shot in the 
arm that was necessary to put us on our feet again.” 

It is a pleasure to hear such expressions of uninhibited 
good will towards the United States in these days of universal 
suspicion and mistrust. The pleasure would be greater still did 
one not sense a lurking danger in their attitude, a danger 
clearly manifest in the remark of the captain of a large merchant 
vessel. “America,” he said, “needs us as allies in her battle 
against Communism. She has to keep on helping us for fear 
she may lose us to Russia.” Other Italians have expressed 
the same opinion; and if too many of them expect America’s 
aid to continue indefinitely, they may slacken in their own efforts 
to help themselves. 

Towards England the average Italian’s attitude appears very 
different. He likes the English tourists, and wishes they would 
come in greater numbers; but he resents Britain’s control of his 
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former African colonies, and her unwillingness, until the very 
last, to accept him as a partner in the Atlantic Pact. He is a 
little jealous too, of England’s economic competition, especially 
in Mare Nostrum. One has the feeling, nevertheless, that his 
seeming unfriendliness is superficial only, and that it will dis- 
apear with the signing of the Atlantic Pact and the working out 
of some satisfactory solution for the development of the African 
continent. 

Although many individuals here and there retain not un- 
pleasant memories of our Canadian troops during the war, 
Canada herself hardly enters into the thoughts of Italy. To most 
of the inhabitants of this Mediterranean land, she is simply 
an appendage of the United States, theoretically independent 
perhaps, but economically and socially, bound indissolubly to 
the chariot of her greater neighbour. 


Italy, March 15, 1949. 
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The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights’ 


John P. Humphrey 


he problem of human rights and fundamental freedoms has 
cele philosophers, politicians, jurists, and common 
ordinary men since the very dawn of history. The proper 
delimitation of the sphere of activities of the individual and of 
the collectivity, the relationship of the citizen to the State, the 
protection of the human being, the definition and establishment 
of essential human dignity are questions that have been dis- 
cussed since man first began to enquire into his relationship 
to his environment. Civilization may be defined as a steady 
progress towards the achievement of greater and greater liberty. 
The great French philosopher, the late Professor Henri Bergson, 
has said that creative evolution consists in all its manifestations, 
of a movement towards greater and greater freedom and the 
emancipation of the human mind and will. But while history 
shows that there has been a constant evolution in the direction 
of greater freedom and greater liberty, it is nevertheless a fact, 
paradoxical as it may seem, that the whole question of freedom 
and liberty becomes more controversial as the evolution towards 
their achievement progresses. Traditionally, the conflict of 
ideas has related to the revindications of the individual against 
interferences by governments with his liberties; and efforts 
were concentrated towards the delimitation of the powers of 
governments. In the philosophy which crystallized this stage, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms were apt to be defined 
in negative terms. There is now fairly wide agreement on the 
definition of the traditional political rights and personal liberties 
of the individual, although it does not follow, of course, that 
these rights and liberties are always respected. Today, how- 
ever, the controversy wages in another sector. The individual 
seeks not only protection against interference by governments, 


*Text of an address delivered at the annual dinner of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, Montreal, June 4, 1949. 
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he looks to the collectivity for positive services. Hence, the new 
concepts of economic and social rights. The question, moreover, 
in both of its aspects, is no longer a matter of mere national 
concern. The experience of the second world war and the 
events which gave rise to it, as well as the history of the post-war 
years, have convinced the great majority of thinking men and 
women that persistent violations of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms in one part of the world jeopardize the rights 
of people in other countries and will inevitably result in a 
situation that will eventually threaten the peace of nations. 

One special aspect of the long history of this subject has 
been the effort either to find or to create a law which is higher 
than the law of the State and which will hold governments 
in check when they are tempted to violate the fundamental 
rights of the individual. There is a great literature on this 
subject which one might review, but one need only mention the 
teachings of the great religious leaders, the doctrine of a natural 
law which is both anterior and superior to the positive law of 
the State, and the development of a positive international law 
which limits and controls the powers and sovereignty of 
Leviathan. 

This international law has traditionally been defined as a 
law governing the relations between States. The father of 
international law, Hugo Grotius, thought that international law 
conferred rights and imposed obligations on the individual; but 
the whole subsequent development of the discipline was in the 
direction of limiting international law to the relationships of 
States with the result that it can be safely asserted that up until 
the outbreak of the first world war at least the individual had 
no status in international law. In the last thirty years, however, 


here have been developments in the science of international 


I 

law which are nothing short of revolutionary. It would be 
imprudent indeed to assert today that the individual has no 
status in international law. 

It follows from the above that in the traditional theory of 
international law and in the traditional theory and practice of 
international relations, human rights were a matter of domestic 
concern only. If a government violated these rights, that was 
not the business of other governments or of the international 


community. A government could deny its citizens the most 
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Declarati m of Human Rights 


fundamental rights; it could discriminate against certain classes 
of its citizens. It could even carry these practices to a point 
where a situation was created that threatened the peace of 
nations. Its programme of denial of fundamental rights and of 
discrimination might even be part of a policy of world conquest, 
as in the case of Nazi Germany, but yet its lawyers and its 
statesmen could say that this was nobody else’s business; and 
international law recognized that plea. Human rights were a 
matter of domestic concern only and the individual had no 
status in international law. All this was part and parcel of 
the traditional theory of national sovereignty. 

The peace settlement of 1919 opened the breach for an attack 
against the theory of national sovereignty. In so far as the 
individual was concerned, however, its innovations were of 
relatively minor importance. It is true that in 1919 and the years 
immediately following, certain international agreements were 
concluded which provided for the protection of certain national, 
racial, linguistic, and religious minorities, mainly in Central 
and Eastern European countries. Some of these agreements even 
stipulated that the States obliged thereby were to respect the 
human rights of all persons subject to their jurisdiction. And 
a system was established within the League of Nations for the 
implementation of these agreements. But the measure was of 
exceptional character, political in its inspiration, and it was 
not universal. The Covenant of the League of Nations, itself, 
moreover, confirmed by its silence the theory and practice of 
positive international law that human rights were still a matter 
of purely domestic concern. 

In the years immediately preceding the second world war, 
and during that war, the conscience of mankind was shocked not 
only by the mass murders and oppression for which the Nazi 
government was responsible in other countries, but also by the 
violations of human rights in Nazi Germany. That the per- 
petrators of these crimes would be punished and that measures 
should be taken to secure the international protection of human 
rights became one of the war aims of the Allied powers. It was 
also during this period that the late President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed the Four Freedoms: freedom of speech, freedom of 
every person to worship God in his own way, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear—everywhere in the world. These 
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objectives were re-enunciated in the Atlantic Charter which 
was drawn up off what has now become Canada’s newest pro- 
vince. One could quote from the Declaration of the United 
Nations of January 1, 1942, the Moscow Declaration of 1943, 
the London Agreement of August, 1945, on the prosecution of 
war criminals including persons who had committed crimes 
against humanity, or the many speeches of the great leaders of 
the democracies. 

But in spite of all the assurances that had been given, the 
final draft of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals contained only one 
reference to human rights and fundamental freedoms. Under 
Chapter IX, it was provided that the new international organiza- 
tion “should facilitate solutions of international economic, social 
and other humanitarian problems and promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms.” The Charter which 
was adopted at San Francisco, however, refers to human rights 
and fundamental freedoms in seven places, including Article I 
which says that one of the purposes of the United Nations is 
“to achieve international cooperation . .. in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion.” 
It is of the utmost significance that the references to human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in the Charter are much more 
elaborate than the one reference to the subject in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals. The fact is that, in the interval between 
Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, the peoples of the world 
had an opportunity to scrutinize and criticize the work that 
had been done at Dumbarton Oaks. To San Francisco came a 
great number of representatives from various non-governmental 
organizations; and without official mandate of any kind they 
convinced the official representatives of governments of the 
necessity of expanding the original provisions in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals concerning human rights. It is true that they 
did not get all they wanted but what the Charter does contain 
on the subject is largely due to their efforts. It is significant and 
appropriate that this victory of the common man, this victory 
of private individuals, should be a victory in the age-long struggle 
for the definition and establishment of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 

It is one of the purposes of the United Nations “to achieve 
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international cooperation . . . in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion.” What 
has the United Nations done and what does it plan to do to 
achieve this fundamental aim? Whatever criticisms may be 
directed towards the United Nations, and I know that they are 
many, it must be admitted that in so far as this fundamental aim 
of the organization is concerned, at least, a great part of the 
programme has already been achieved; for on December 10, 1948, 
the General Assembly proclaimed a solemn Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights as a “common standard of achievement for all 
peoples and all nations.” In the words of Dr. Evatt, the president 
of the General Assembly, this Declaration “is a first step in a 
great evolutionary process. It is the first occasion in which 
the organized community of nations has made a declaration on 
human rights and fundamental freedoms; and it has the authority 
of the body of opinion of the United Nations as a whole, and 
millions of people, men, women and children all over the world, 
many miles from Paris and New York, will turn for help, 
guidance and inspiration to this document.” 

Immediately before its adoption, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the chairman of the Commission on Human Rights, said of the 
Declaration that it might “well become the international Magna 
Carta of all men everywhere.” ‘We hope,” she said, “that its 
proclamation by the General Assembly will be an event com- 
parable to the proclamation of the Declarations of the Rights 
of Man by the French people in 1789, the adoption of the Bill 
of Rights by the people of the United States, and the adoption 
of comparable declarations at different times in other countries.” 

Mr. Torres Bodet, the director-general of UNESCO, has said 
that in his opinion, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
is “the richest in promise of all the international texts to which 
the governments have subscribed since 1945 in order to give 
life to the San Francisco Charter.” 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights includes among 
its thirty articles not only all the traditional individual liberties, 
like freedom of speech, fair trial and so on, but also the newer 
economic and social rights, like the right to work and social 
security. 

This Declaration is not a perfect document. Some of the 
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rights would have been enunciated differently had the Declara- 
tion been prepared by learned legal draftsmen; and it is possible 
that its style might have been improved; but having regard to 
all the difficulties and all the circumstances, the Declaration is 
a better document than the most sanguine could have hoped for 
three years ago. It is certainly much better than I ever hoped 
for when nearly three years ago, I left the McGill Law Faculty 
to become the director of the Division of Human Rights. 

This Declaration is not the work of one man or even of two 
or three men working in the retirement and quiet of their 
studies. It is the work of hundreds, indeed of thousands, of 
people and it represents a synthesis of the ideas and convictions 
of the millions of people of all races and nationalities who spoke 
through them. Let me tell you how the document was drafted. 

The Economic and Social Council set up at its first session 
a Commission on Human Rights, as expressly provided for in 
the Charter of the United Nations. One of the first duties of this 
Commission on Human Rights was to prepare a draft of an 
International Bill of Rights. This Commission of eighteen mem- 
bers, which is now in its fifth session, has met at irregular 
intervals over a period of nearly three years. The Commission 
has had the assistance of two sub-commissions, a Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press and a 
Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities, plus a Drafting Committee. It was 
also assisted in its work by the Commission on the Status of 
Women; and the articles on freedom of information were drafted 
by the United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information 
which met in Geneva last year and which was a full-fledged 
diplomatic conference. The subject was also discussed at the 
Economic and Social Council and during the eighty-five meetings 
of the Third Committee of the General Assembly, which is, of 
course, a plenary committee at which all Member States are 
represented. On this level alone, therefore, the drafting pro- 
cedure represented the contributions of several hundreds of 
minds. At one stage, moreover, the draft was sent to all Member 
Governments for comments and criticisms. Some of the spe- 
cialized agencies, like the International Labour Organization and 
UNESCO, als 
were assisted by their technical advisers and foreign offices and 
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by all the paraphernalia of the United Nations Secretariat. 
Finally, but not the least important, there were the many 
non-governmental organizations which followed the drafting 
from the beginning and made many useful contributions. 

It is no exaggeration, therefore, to say that the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights is a synthesis of the contributions 
of many thousands of minds. I, for one, therefore, am not very 
impressed when a well-meaning critic points out that it might 
have been possible to turn a certain phrase better or that there 
may be some ambiguity in the enunciation of a certain right. 
My reply to that critic is that it is a miracle that the job was 
ever done at all; but perhaps I should say that, with all its 
apparent imperfections, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights stands as it now does because it reflects human aspirations 
as they really are, not in the bosom of one person or even of one 
group or of one nation, but of the whole community of nations. 
Small wonder that some people here and there may disagree with 
the synthesis. 

There has been a great deal of discussion both in the Com- 
mission and in the General Assembly regarding the nature or 
character of the instrument. Is it a legally binding instrument, 
or has it moral force onlv? It has been argued and very forcibly 
that, since the Universal Declaration of Human Rights took the 
form of a resolution of the General Assembly, it can have no 
binding legal force. In its own words, it is merely a proclamation 
of “a common standard of achievement.” On the other hand, 
it has been equally forcibly argued that the Declaration is an 
authentic interpretation by the General Assembly and through 
it by the Members of the United Nations, of the Charter provisions 
relating to human rights, that it confirms the principle that 
human rights are now a matter of international concern, and 
that it is even a basis for recommendation and action by the 
United Nations. It is also argued that the Declaration enunciates 
“general principles of law recognized by civilized nations” as 
contemplated by Article 38 of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice and is therefore a source of international law. 
And finally, it has been argued that whatever obligations it may 
impose on governments it is certainly binding on the various 
organs of the United Nations as such. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Declaration was adopted 
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only six months ago, it has already been invoked in a number 
of debates in the General Assembly; and in one formal resolution, 
the General Assembly has put the Declaration on the same footing 
as the Charter itself. I am referring to the Assembly resolution 
on the treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of 
South Africa, where the governments of India, Pakistan and 
the Union of South Africa are invited to enter into discussions 
at a round-table conference taking into consideration the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of the United Nations and 
the Declaration of Human Rights. Articles 13 and 16 of the 
Declaration which provide that every one has the right to leave 
any country, including his own, and that men and women of 
full age have the right to marry without any limitations due 
to race, nationality or religion, are also mentioned in the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly dealing with the Soviet wives of 
citizens of other nationalities. An enumeration restricted to 
these formal references to the Declaration does not, however, 
give a true picture of the real situation. The principles enun- 
ciated by the Declaration were in the minds of all delegates 
and mentioned by some in the discussions relating to the trials 
of religious leaders in Bulgaria and Hungary. Human rights 
have been an important element in the discussions regarding 
the admission of new members. The Trusteeship Council has 
adopted resolutions concerning discrimination in certain trust 
territories. This was done before the adoption of the Declara- 
tion. The partition plan for Palestine contained provisions 
dealing with human rights. Non-governmental organizations 
have precipitated debates in the Economic and Social Council 
on the safeguarding of trade union rights. Indeed, these debates 
had some of the characteristics of a formal enquiry. Not only 
were allegations made by non-governmental organizations that 
trade union rights were being violated by certain countries but 
the governments which were accused and which were not 
members of the Council were invited to attend the meeting 
of the Council at which the question was discussed and some 
even made replies to the allegations. The Council is also 
considering the possibility of an enquiry into charges of forced 
labour. In the draft Declaration on the Rights and Duties of 
States, moreover, which is now being prepared by the Inter- 
national Law Commission, it is stated, in Article 6, that “every 
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State has the duty to treat all persons under its jurisdiction with 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

In view of all this, it can safely be said that, whatever the 
legal force of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights may be, 
there is a developing jurisprudence within the United Nations 
on the question of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

One should add something at this point about the repercus- 
sions of the human rights provisions of the Charter and of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights on the practice of 
States. Pursuant to a recommendation made by the Economic 
and Social Council to include provisions on human rights in 
the peace treaties, each one of the five peace treaties of February 
10, 1947 with the so-called “axis satellites” include provisions 
guaranteeing the respect of human rights in the ex-enemy 
countries. In several Latin American countries, including Chile, 
Argentina, and Venezuela, the franchise has been granted to 
women pursuant to a recommendation of the General Assembly. 
In Canada, the Supreme Court of Ontario has interpreted, in 
the Wren case, Canada’s acceptance of the Charter of the United 
Nations as establishing public policy in Canada as being opposed 
to discrimination; and on the basis of that interpretation the 
Court voided a private covenant which discriminated against 
Jews. 

References to the human rights provisions in the Charter 
have been made in certain cases recently decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Thus, Mr. Justice Black said in 
a case of Oyama vs California that “we [the United States] have 
recently pledged ourselves to cooperation with the United Na- 
tions to ‘promote . . . universal respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion.’” “How can this 
nation,” he said, “be faithful to this international pledge if 
state laws which bar land ownership and occupancy by aliens on 
account of race are permitted to be enforced?” Finally, two 
of the bills the purpose of which is to implement President 
Truman’s civil rights programme, and which are now before 
the United States Senate, expressly recognize the obligations 
of the United States under the United Nations Charter, and 
specifically mention the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
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These are a few cases that have been brought to my attention. 
It is not an exhaustive list nor does it include all the more 
subtle repercussions in the formation of public opinion in various 
countries and the policies and practices of governments. 

The above is only part of the story of what the United 
Nations has already done to promote respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. For example, nothing has been 
said about the concern of the United Nations for the fate of 
refugees in different parts of the world, or about the problem 
of statelessness which will be discussed at the next session of 
the Economic and Social Council. Nor has anything been said 
about the Convention for the Repression and the Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide which was also adopted by the Paris 
session of the General Assembly last year; or about the work 
of the United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information 
and the Convention on the International Transmission of News 
and the Right of Correction which was adopted by the General 
Assembly on May 13 of this year; or about the work of the 
Commission on the Status of Women, the Sub-Commission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities 
or the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press. 

In particular, mention has not been made of the International 
Covenant on Human Rights which is now being drafted by the 
Commission on Human Rights. This Covenant will take the 
form of an international treaty and will be supported by 
machinery for implementation. It was hoped at one time that 
it would be possible to bring a draft of this Covenant before 
the next session of the General Assembly but the Commission 
has now adopted a programme of work which involves the sub- 
mission of the draft to governments and its re-examination next 
spring in the light of the comments and criticisms of govern- 
ments, with the result that there is now no possibility of the 
matter being considered by the General Assembly before the 
fall of 1950. Many people think that the work which the 
Commission is now doing on the Covenant and measures of 
implementation represents its most important task and will be 
the real test of the sincerity of the desire expressed by govern- 
ments to set up effective international machinery for the 
protection of human rights. However, the problems which have 
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be solved and the obstacles still to be faced are formidable. 

We cannot pierce the future; we can only look back to the 
past. Any objective review of the past gives reason for cautious 
optimism for the future, but we must have courage and patience. 
Courage has been defined as the memory of past successes. The 
record of the United Nations in the matter of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms does, I submit, show real success. We 
know too that we have on our side all the best men and women 
everywhere, whatever their race, language or religion, and 
we know that we are in the full stream of creative evolution. 


i ike Sm cess, Vew ) Oo} k, May, 1949, 


ali 


Review Article 
The British Commonwealth in a Changing World 


There have been few books of outstanding importance on the 
British Commonwealth during the past year or so. The hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of responsible government in Canada 
and Nova Scotia has passed without the flood of centenary volumes 
which usually mark such occasions; and not much that is of great moment 
has yet been written, or can yet be written on the far-reaching changes 
war and the virtual breakdown of British 

The problems of colonial administration 
in areas which remain under the rule of Britain and other European 
powers have attracted some attention; and one or two useful and 
interesting studies on the present situation and future prospects of 
India have been published. But most of these books are in the nature 
of interim reports, and very few of them are likely to be of lasting 


importance. 


that have resulted from the 
power throughout the Orient. 


Of the books here listed* Mr. Hodson’s 7Twentteth-Century Empire and 
*H. V. Hodson, 7wentieth-Century Empire (London: Faber; Toronto: 
Ryerson, 1948. 186pp. $4.25, members $3.40); Nicholas Mansergh, 
th and the Nations: Studies in British Commonwealth Relations 


ne Commonwei 
(Toronto: Oxford for R. L I.A., 1948. viii, 229pp. $2.50, members $2.00); 
Hector Bolitho (ed.), The British Empire (London: Batsford; Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin, 1947-8. x, 246pp. $5.00, members $4.00); Roy Lewis, 
with the assistance of Arthur Frazer, Shall I Emigrate?: A Practical Guide 
(London: Phoenix House; Toronto: J. M. Dent, oe 288pp. $4.50, 
nembers $3.60); Leslie Lipson, he Politics of Equality: New Zealand’s 
Adventures in Dem racy (Chicago: University of eaauee Pre ss; Toronto: 
W. J. cone 1948. xiv, 520pp. $6.60, members $5.95); Donald Munro 
(¢ d.), lism: The British Way (London: Essential Books, 1948. 345pp. 
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the collection of papers assembled by Professor Mansergh under the 
title of The Commonwealth and the Nations are perhaps the most significant. 
In form, and in the approach adopted by their respective authors, these 
books differ widely. Yet they have a good deal in common. They deal, 
in different ways, and from distinct and often divergent viewpoints, 
with the central problem of co-operation and defence under the condi- 
tions created by the revolutionary changes of the past quarter-century; 
and each of these books contains a good deal that is of immediate concern 
to all students of Commonwealth affairs. Mr. Hodson writes from 
what might be described as a moderately conservative English point 
of view. Professor Mansergh’s work is influenced by his long and fruitful 
study of the relations between Great Britain and Ireland during the 
past half-century. As a result he is less disturbed than is Mr. Hodson 
over present tendencies which seem to threaten dissolution, and less 
disposed to fix his attention so narrowly on the problem of defence. 

These two books would, in almost any circumstances, have com- 
manded attention; but the recent meeting of the Dominion Prime 
Ministers and the adoption of the formula that has served to keep 
the new Republic of India in association with the nations of the 
Commonwealth, have given to both, and particularly to Professor Man- 
sergh’s, an added interest. What the future will be under these new 
conditions can only be conjectured. To have found a formula that 
can be accepted at once by Mr. Nehru and Mr. Churchill is no doubt a 
remarkable achievement, but the adoption of a formula will not solve 
all the problems. Yet the foundation of agreement and association has 
been laid; and the plan, so far as it can yet be known, seems to accord 
pretty closely with that recommended by Professor Mansergh. His 
book will probably not be regarded as one of the more impressive studies 
on this subject, but it may become one of the few books containing 
positive proposals for the reorganization of the Commonwealth that 
have not almost immediately been cast into the discard by the actual 
course of events. 

Mr. Hodson’s book is in essence an appeal for union and recon- 


struction. It contains a good deal of interesting material on the 
strategic geography of the Empire, on the economic and military resources 
that could be mobilized in the event war, on the present situation 
in India, and on a number of similar subjects related more or less 
directly to the problem of imperial defen: But the core of the book 
is a plan for uniting Great Britain, the Dominions and Indi 


the framework of an institution variously described as a Comm 
Council or Commonwealth 
loosely, and little consideration has apparently been given 
essential differences between council and parliamen 

The plan, as Mr. Hodson fully recognizes, is not in any way 
original. Some novel arguments concerning the mathematical basis 





of representation are introduced, and the author is at some pains to 
demonstrate the great influence which organized minority groups could 
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exercise upon the decisions of such an assembly. 
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substance almost identical with that proposed by Mr. Curtin a few 
years ago; and it differs but little from similar proposals made by 
Sir Edward Grigg and other writers during the past decade. There 
will be little dissent from Mr. Hodson’s criticism of the policies pursued 
by the several nations of the Commonwealth during the inter-war 
period; but it is unlikely that many persons outside Great Britain will 
be convinced that a union of the kind here suggested is the only practi- 
cable mode of avoiding a repetition of past errors and of guarding 
against present and future dangers. 

This is the least satisfactory part of Mr. Hodson’s work, and if his 
book contained no more than this it would hardly merit the encomiums 
that have been passed upon it by so many English critics. Its value 
lies in the realistic appraisal of the position held by Britain and by the 
Dominions in the post-war world, and in the shrewd and penetrating 
observations on the course of events within the Commonwealth during 
the past quarter of a century. The argument turns in the main on two 
considerations: that the maintenance of peace depends upon Great 
Britain’s ability to resume her historic task of holding the balance in 
Europe and preventing the domination of the continent by the U.S.S.R. 
—a task which she cannot perform without the assured aid and support 
of the whole Commonwealth; and that neither Great Britain nor any 
of the Dominions, while acting separately, can hope to exercise any real 
influence on the course of world events, or even to pursue policies 
that can rightly be described as “independent.” The war has left the 
countries of the Commonwealth and the scattered regions of the Empire 
in a peculiarly vulnerable position; and it is, in Mr. Hodson’s judgment, 
the course of simple prudence that they should at once “close their ranks 
and try to make up by co-operation and common action for the short- 
comings in their defensive position.” 

On the supposed independence of the Dominions, to which so 
much importance has been attached, Mr. Hodson has some serious 
doubts. “No nation”, he observes, “is independent, even in the limited 
sense allowed by the facts of international life, which contributes less 
than its share to the defensive system upon which its national security 
depends.” The criticism implied in that comment is directed | 
but not exclusively towards Canada, where the policy of no specifi 
commitments had become almost an article of national faith. There is 
a good deal of such criticism, and much of it is no doubt justified; but 
these comments on the shortcomings of the Dominions in the fateful 
years before the war would be more convincing if they were accompanied 
by a corresponding discussion of the policies adopted by the British 
government and supported by the British public during the same period. 
It was not alone in the Dominions that decisions on vital questions 
of national defence were taken “on grounds of popularity with the 
electorate,” or by reference to “other burdens on budgets and man 
power.” 

India figures prominently in this survey, and one of the most 
interesting sections of the book is that in which the author describes 
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the disintegration of British power in that country during and after 
the war. He evidently does not share the comforting illusion held 
countrymen that the present situation represents in 
some undefined way the fulfilment of the British mission to bring self- 
t to the Indian people. He regards it with profound mis- 
foresees even greater difficulties in the future; and he 
attributes these difficulties very largely to the short-sightedness of 
successive 3ritish governments during the past thirty years. The 
worst error, in his judgment, has been “the failure to build up a civil 
governing class and a military officer class’; and this h« 

to the organized bureaucracy, which regarded the government of an 
empire as little more than a species of “administrative book-keeping.” 


by many of his 


governmen 
fiving; he 


attributes directly 


From his position as constitutional adviser to the Government of India 
Mr. Hodson had full opportunity to study the situation at first hand; 
but his view of present difficulties may be unduly pessimistic. At least 
it is not shared by the distinguished Indian statesman, Sir Atul Chandra 
Chatterjee, whose illuminating study of New India presents a rather 
more hopeful picture. 

Twentieth-Century Empire is a challenging book. ts central thesis 
is that the Empire of the pre-war era has gone beyond recall, and 
that the methods by which the relations of the Commonwealth nations 
were conducted before 1939 can no longer be continued with safety, 
either to Great Britain, or to any of the Dominions. For Britain Mr. 
Hodson sees no alternative between regaining her position as a great 
power and sinking into complete impotence; and the impotence of 
Britain means the surrender of Europe to the domination of Russia. 
He is not an alarmist, but he is intensely preoccupied with the danger 
of war; and this, together with his profound belief in the value of the 
Commonwealth for a world in which peace and freedom are in con- 
tinuous and increasing jeopardy, determines his approach to the whole 
problem. 

Professor Mansergh writes with greater detachment. He has none 
of Mr. Hodson’s faith in the value, or in the feasibility of union; 
and he is not disturbed by present tendencies within the Commonwealth, 
which many English writers interpret as signs of imminent disruption 
“The Commonwealth,” he observes, “has reached its present state 
conclusion”; 


nw 


following the principle of decentralisation to its logical 
and he is convinced that nothing will be gained, and much that is of 
the greatest value will be imperilled by abandoning that principle. 
Under the stress of war “consultation and co-operation have taken 
forms that were not envisaged in 1926”; but this has not, in his judgment, 
made co-operation between the nations of the Commonwealth any the 


less effective. The Imperial Conference was a mechanism suited tc 
pre-war conditions. It does not follow that its suspension, or even its 
cessation, means a weakening of Commonwealth tie 
This book is less compact than Mr. Hodson’s, and among English 
critics there has been a disposition to regard it as less practical and 
realistic. That will readily be understood. Mr. Hodson is primarily 
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concerned with “empire”; and, alike in his desire for a centralized 
institution, and in his distrust of the informal methods of co-operation 
that have hitherto prevailed, he is echoing the sentiments of a host 
of English writers and public men since the days of Froude, Disraeli, 
and Joseph Chamberlain. No trace of this appears in Professor Man- 
sergh’s work. In his native Ireland he has lived through a revolution 
which has falsified the predictions that any change in the constitutional 
arrangements created by the Act of Union would mean certain and 
speedy dissolution of the Empire; and he is naturally less disposed to 
conceive of the Commonwealth in terms of power concentrated at 
Westminster. The emphasis here is more directly on the role of the 
Dominions; and a substantial part of the book is given to a survey 
of recent developments in these countries, and to an examination of 
the political and economic conditions that have determined their present 
policies. 


There is little in this survey that is entirely original; but it is a 
clear, concise statement of the realities of the present situation, and from 
his analysis the author draws some interesting conclusions. He is, for 
example, not seriously disturbed about the loss of material power in 
Great Britain that has resulted from the war. That loss has, in his 
opinion, been largely balanced by gains in such countries as Canada 
and Australia; and he sees “no reason to assume that the strength of 
the whole has been thereby weakened.” Decentralization, even in 
the matter of economic resources, need not be regarded as a prelude to 
disruption, or even as a sign of waning power. 


What is now required, says Professor Mansergh, is a “redistribution 
of responsibilities in relation to the capacity to bear them”; and he 
sees in recent developments in the Pacific, and in the interpretation 
put upon these by Mr. Evatt, some evidence of the capacity and of 
the willingness of the Dominions to assume such responsibilities. The 
practice of entrusting the execution of certain Commonwealth policies 
to what Dr. Evatt calls ‘a chosen dominion instrumentality” has not 
yet become very general; but some instances are. here recorded, and 
the author evidently agrees with the opinion of the Australian minister 
that the procedure has great possibilities for the future. 


Among the chapters on the Far East there is a good account of the 
Asian Conference, held at Delhi in March, 1947. Measured by its 
achievements, the meeting was not a conspicuous success; but the 
discussion elicited some interesting opinions among the delegates. 
The most significant fact which the meeting disclosed was the deep dis- 
trust of the alleged Hindu imperialism among the delegates of the 
smaller powers. Mr. Nehru won a personal triumph, but all attempts 
to create an Asian bloc were frustrated by the suspicions of some dele- 
gates, and the obstructionist tactics of others who evidently took their 
orders from Moscow. What effect this will have on the future of India 
and of those countries which have elected to remain within the Common- 
wealth is not clear. But for the present at least, the danger that Britain 
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might be confronted by a potentially hostile league of Asian powers 
seems to have been averted. 

In his concluding section Professor Mansergh returns to a field 
where his scholarship has already been demonstrated, and discusses the 
record of Anglo-Irish relations since 1921, and the possible value of 
the Irish concept of “external association” as an alternative to the older 
concept of “dominion status” in circumstances where this latter form 
seems inappropriate. Under existing conditions there is little real 
difference between these two concepts; and the opinion is here ex- 
pressed that what has been coming into existence during the past few 
years is in fact a “curious illogical, but workable amalgamation” of the 
two. It is clear that dominion status, which was the goal of Indian 
aspirations during the early years of the century, is no longer acceptable 
to Mr. Nehru and his followers; and if the connection is to be preserved, 
some new form will be required. External association, in Professor 
Mansergh’s opinion, offers a possible solution. He describes it as a 
practical “via media between dominion status and a treaty relationship”; 
not in any sense “a colourless compromise, but a positive answer to a 
certain set of circumstances.” Whether this is the answer adopted by 
the Prime Ministers in their recent conference cannot now be certainly 
known; but when the history of these proceedings is written, it may 
be necessary to record the strange paradox that Mr. De Valera has 
suggested the solution of one of the major problems of the modern 
Commonwealth. 

The volume edited by Mr. Bolitho deals with the problems of empire 
on a different level. It consists of a series of essays outlining the history, 
and describing present conditions in all the dominions and dependencies. 
Many of these are vivid, most of them are well informed studies of the 
regions with which they deal; and if the ignorance of the British 
public—here complained of at rather wearisome length—is not wholly 
invincible, this book should do much to enlighten people on life and its 
problems in all parts of the Empire. Even for those who have some 
knowledge of the subject, there is a great deal here that can be read 
with interest and with profit. One of the attractive features of the book 
is the large number of excellent photographs with which the text is 
supplemented. 

Where so many have contributed, there is necessarily some variation 
in the quality of the work. Mr. Eggleston’s essay on Canada is one of 
the best in the book. In the very limited space allowed him he presents 
an admirably clear and precise account of the varied life of the Dominion, 
in peace and in war, during the past generation. There is a good 
chapter too, on what is now the tenth province, although it will be 
observed that the writer’s powers of description exceed his gift of 
political prophecy. It is strange at this date to read that the project 
of union with Canada is favoured only by a small clique, and that the 
people of Newfoundland will not give it a moment’s consideration. 
The chapters on Australia and New Zealand emphasize the social demo- 
cracy that has been built up in those countries and the marked change, 
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particularly in the development of industry, that has resulted from the 
war. That on South Africa is less satisfactory. The author is appar- 
ently still living in the imperialist atmosphere of the late nineteenth 
century, and the Union figures briefly as a sportsman’s paradise, and 
as the focus of a colour problem which no one outside the country 
can hope to understand. 

The colonial empire offers a more diversified field of study. Some 
of the essays on these regions are admirable pieces of descriptive writing. 
In others, notably in Mr. Pope Hennessy’s chapter on the West Indies, 
the emphasis is more directly on current social and economic problems. 
In almost every case the discussion of such problems is on a high 
level. There is a certain amount of indiscriminate censure, but in 
general the criticism is sound and constructive; and the peoples of the 
dependencies have here a group of able and sincere advocates. Some 
dark spots are revealed, but this survey makes it clear that the Empire 
is far from being the moribund institution which many people imagine. 
The editor’s historical introduction is adequate; but it is unnecessarily 
discursive, and his slightly emotional view of the indulgent parent 
handing out the latch-keys to the younger members of the family as 
they attain maturity does not greatly aid to an understanding of how 
the Empire Commonwealth has developed, or of what it is at the 
present time. 

The other books on this list are of less general interest. In the 
volume Shall I Emigrate?, Mr. Lewis and Mr. Frazer have collected a great 
deal of useful information for the guidance of those many persons in 
Great Britain who are contemplating settlement in one of the Dominions. 
The authors have a thorough knowledge of the changes that have taken 
place in those countries during and since the war, and the prospective 
emigrant who makes use of this book will not have any illusions about 
the kind of society in which he will find himself on moving to one of 
the Dominions. Little space is given to politics or to constitutional 
questions. The emphasis is naturally on such matters as economic 
organization, wages, prices, social service, trade union activity, and the 
like. There are too, some interesting observations on the whole problem 
of the distribution of population throughout the Commonwealth, and 
on the immigration policies of the four Dominions. The final chapter 
surveys the prospects in Great Britain, and the authors’ predictions are 
not especially optimistic. Taken together the five sections of this book 
provide a fairly comprehensive survey of economic and social conditions 
throughout the Commonwealth; and although it has been prepared as 
a practical aid to a certain group of people, there is much in it that will 
be read with interest by others. 

Mr. Lipson’s Politics of Equality is in essence a political and consti- 
tutional history of New Zealand since its foundation in 1840. Its purpose 
is to explain the development from political to social democracy, and 
to examine the effects of New Zealand’s particular type of socialism on 
the traditional concept of individual liberty. Not many readers are 
likely to endorse the publisher’s claim that it is a book of “absorbing 
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interest.” It is a useful book. It gathers up an immense wealth of 
detailed information on every aspect of the political and constitutional 
development of the country, and it presents this material in a clear 
and orderly way. But no one whose soul does not thrill to the minutiae 
of petty administration is likely to find it absorbing. 

The records of political debate and of party struggle are not 
especially illuminating. The conclusions are the important thing. Mr. 
Lipson, who has spent several years in New Zealand, has no doubt 
about the reality of that country’s democratic life. “The advent of a 
large measure of socialism to New Zealand has not been accompanied 
by the demise of democracy.” What is revealed here does not differ 
in principle from the social service state that has become the norm 
in most democratic communities. The passion for social justice and 
the determination to eliminate every vestige of class privilege are 
more evident; but it is largely a matter of emphasis. “To the people 
of this Dominion,” says Mr. Lipson, “equality comes first, and it is 
within its content that liberty has been redefined.” The new definition 
does not differ greatly from the old; and Mr. Lipson adds very little 
to what New Zealand historians have themselves written on the subject. 
His book would be more serviceable if it were about half its present 
length, and if the author had avoided the wearisome repetition of 
detail with which his pages are crowded. 

A larger and more significant experiment in social democracy 
provides the theme of the essays which make up the volume on 
Socialism: The British Way. The contributors are members of the Labour 
party, and their purpose is to explain the achievements of the present 
government in Great Britain, and to suggest the further measures that 
are necessary if the minimum objectives are to be attained. The 
emphasis throughout is on social democracy, and the methods here 
described are thoroughly empirical. Socialism is generally assumed 
to be nothing more than the extension to the sphere of social and 
economic affairs of those principles of democracy which have already 
been applied in the political sphere. The basic idea is explained quite 
simply by Mr. Harold Nicholson in his brilliant essay on foreign policy. 
“I believe,” he says, “that, even as in the nineteenth century, we 
achieved political freedom without revolution, so also in the twentieth 
century, we can achieve social justice without tyranny.” The book is 
an attempt, on the whole a fairly successful attempt, to explain the 
steps that are being taken to put that belief into practice. 

Not many of these essays call for special notice. Mr. Cole contri- 
butes a powerful and well-reasoned defence of the nationalization of 
certain industries. The argument proceeds upon the ground that the 
industries selected are either “common services,” or, as in the case of 
the steel industry, that their organization tends to be monopolistic. 
The socialization of such industries will, in his judgment, ensure “all 
the benefits of monopoly without any of its drawbacks”: and he is 
confident that, within the industries brought under state control, there 
can be created a practical form of industrial democracy that will be 
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an example to other industries in Great Britain and elsewhere. Other 
chapters deal with the place of private industry in the new order, with 
the role of the trade unions, and with the manner in which taxation 
is being used to effect some redistribution of the national income. Mrs. 
Cole contributes a chapter on existing social services and plans for 
the future. These plans are ambitious. They include everything from 
the reorganization of the universities to the “re-tooling of the nation’s 
kitchens”; and one is left with the impression that, if and when all this 
is brought about, there will no doubt be a good deal of security, but 
there may not be much that can properly be called personal life. 

Mr. Hardie’s essay on “Socialism and Parliament” raises more im- 
portant issues. It is in the main a defence of the measures adopted by 
the government to expedite the passage of legislation, partly by reducing 
the time for which the house of lords may delay bills, partly by changes 
in the rules governing the conduct of business in committees of the 
house of commons. There is no doubt a good case for further reform of 
the house of lords, although the argument here presented would be 
more convincing if the purpose of the present bill were to remodel 
the upper house, and not merely to shorten the time in which it may 
apply its veto. More important are the considerations upon which his 
whole argument rests. “The characteristic weakness of democracy,” 
he says, “is not that it spends too little time in thinking, but that it 
spends too much.” There is no need, as he sees it, of extended discussion 
of these controversial measures. “What is required of parliament now 
is abundant, flexible, and above all, rapid legislation.” That his methods 
of pushing through this abundant legislation involve an even greater 
surrender of the independence of the house of commons than has been 
known in the past, either does not occur to Mr. Hardie, or is not 
regarded as a matter of any importance. If his views are those of his 
party, and presumably they are, then it seems probable that parliament 
will have an even less important part in the great legislation of the 
future than it has had in the past generation. Social democracy may 
be in the making, but on Mr. Hardie’s principles parliamentary demo- 
cracy has not so assured a future. 

Miss Hindan’s essay on “The Labour Government and the Empire” 
is an interesting survey of the measures adopted during the past three 
years to hasten the development of self-government in the dependnt 
colonies, and to carry out large schemes of social and economic recon- 
struction, designed in part to aid in the solution of Britain’s economic 
problems, but in the main to benefit the peoples of the regions affected. 
There are brief passages on recent developments in India, Burma, and 
Ceylon, but the interest centres mainly on the African colonies and 
the West Indies; and this account of the measures already undertaken, 
or now in course of preparation, will be of interest to more than her 
British readers. Most students of the subject will dissent from the 
sweeping condemnation of British imperialism before 1945; and many 
will have some doubt on whether the peoples of the African dependencies 


are either so eager or so ready for self-government as is here assumed. 
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Mr. Attlee’s pronouncement in 1946 that “we wish to retain no unwilling 
peoples within the Commonwealth,” was neither so novel an idea, 
nor so exclusively the view of social thinkers as the writers suggests. 

It is not the least of the merits of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s brilliant 
essay on foreign policy that, by comparison with some other contributors 
to this volume, he brings to his task the knowledge and judgment of a 
historian. This paper is squarely on the right wing of the Labour 
party, and it will probably not be popular with certain other sections. 
But it says a number of things which need to be said, about the prin- 
ciples of British policy in the past, about the dangers of wishful thinking 
in the formulation or the execution of a policy at the present time, 
above all, about the present state of Anglo-Russian relations and 
the causes of disagreement. Mr. Attlee is here quoted to better purpose: 
“We can formulate a most admirable policy, the policy which we think 
the world should follow; but we cannot get the world to follow it 
just by formulating it.” That might well be taken as the text of Mr. 
Nicolson’s comments on the present situation. His analysis of the 
difficulties with which the government is confronted leaves no doubt 
as to his views on the major issue. “It would be wrong,” he says, 
“to pretend that the problem of our relations with Russia is anything 
but the crux and centre of all discussion on socialist foreign policy.” 
He deals frankly and sympathetically with those whose constant wish 
is for closer understanding with the U.S.S.R., but he points out, on 
the record of the past three years, the utter impossibility of establishing 
a relationship that can even remotely be described as friendly; and he 
concludes by expressing his conviction that “between British socialism 
and Russian policy there exists no real community of thought or feel- 
ing.” Events since this essay was written have surely tended to confirm 
that judgment. 


University of Toronto, June 1949 D. J. McDougall 
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PROSPECTS FOR DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN. By T. A. Bisson. 1949. 
(New York, Toronto: The Macmillan Co. for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. xii, 143pp. $3.75, members $3.00.) 

JAPAN DIARY. By Mark Gayn. 1948. (New York: William Sloane 
Assocs. Toronto: George J. McLeod. x, 517pp. $4.50, members 
$3.60.) 

“In the author’s [T. A. Bisson] opinion this country [the United 
States] failed to achieve the announced aims of its initial post-surrender 
policy towards Japan” (p. 130). The foreword to Bisson’s book suggests 
that not all readers may be expected fully to accept his conclusions. 
It no doubt has in mind those who may have been impressed with “the 
more obvious and impressive achievments of SCAP in peacefully de- 
militarizing Japan and maintaining order’—achievements which rightly 
(according to the foreword) have been stressed in press and official 
reports. Mr. Bisson’s appraisal, however, which draws attention to 
critical unsolved problems in the reform of Japan “is based on careful 
analysis of available records and on an extended period of service in 
SCAP, together with a long background of study of Japanese govern- 
ment and society.” 

t is Bisson’s opinion that the occupation failed because, in the first 
place, SCAP underestimated the skill and determination with which 
the Japanese ruling oligarchy intended to fight in the economic and 
political fields for the preservation ef its basic powers. Fully aware, 
as the occupation authorities were, that any victory, military or political, 
would be futile which left powerful economic and social groups strongly 
entrenched; recognizing, as they did, that their successes in fields of 
demilitarization and constitutional reform (to which Bisson pays full 
tribute) would, therefore, be not enough, they nevertheless failed to 
take swift and drastic action to break the old guard’s control over the 
political and economic life of the country. In these circumstances, 
the decision to work through the existing governmental structure 
served to enhance the prestige of those very supporters of the old régime 
who were inherently opposed to all democratic reform and to entrust 
to their hands the execution of the otherwise admirable directives 
which had as their aim the achievement of that reform. 

Bisson’s second conclusion is that SCAP’s attitude to new political 
leadership was also disastrous. Though abolishing repressive police 
agencies, releasing political prisoners, establishing civil liberties and 
purging pro-militarist and ultra-nationalist leaders, SCAP did seek 
to sweep away many of the advantages of the old régime and to pave 

1e way for the emergence of new political leaders and a popularly- 
controlled government. So quick and vigorous, however, was the 
response of the people to every forward step thus taken by General 
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MacArthur that SCAP officials were amazed and perplexed and only 
too obviously and unhappily concerned. As a result, the emphasis 
of occupation policy after the first election of April, 1946, was placed on 
controlling rather than on encouraging the growth of the popular 
movement. This so facilitated the campaign of the old guard to preserve 
their power that they were able to maintain over the new governmental 
structure a control which was virtually as complete as it had been under 
the old régime. 

In the economic field, while their struggle was not quite so 
successful, the old guard did succeed in “watering down the major 
economic directives, limiting the effectiveness of the land-program, 
staving off the dissolution of the zaibatsu and generally obstructing the 
emergence of a democratically-controlled economy.” In Bisson’s opinion 
it was the failure of the occupation to achieve a sufficiently rapid and 
thorough destruction of the power of the zatbatsu that was the primary 
cause of Japan’s economic crisis. 

In the course of the survey which leads him to these three main 
conclusions, Bisson criticizes occupation policy on a number of specific 
issues. “Retention of the Emperor left the cornerstone of the old 
structure untouched and facilitated the oligarchy’s efforts to preserve 
its control.” The timing of the first election was bad. With the old 
leadership still in control, it was the judgment of those who favoured a 
delay that time was needed for new popular forces to organize. In spite 
of the Far Eastern Commission’s recommendation to this effect, it was 
the decision of SCAP that an early election should be held (April, 1946). 
The fears of the Commission were confirmed in the resultant victory 
of the old guard and, for a year to come, SCAP was seriously handicapped 
in every effort made to cope with the increasingly acute economic crisis. 

Similarly, before the second elections of April, 1947, when General 
MacArthur banned the general strike movement, he considerably lessened 
the prospects for a sweeping democratic victory which, as a result 
of the increased strength of the trade unions and the popular resentment 
against the Yoshida government, had seemed most favourable. Bisson 
charges SCAP with direct intervention “on behalf of the old parties 
through press conferences and through granting Yoshida permission 
to revise the Election Law. ... The outcome of these elections left a 
most disturbing impression.” In the selection of the fifteen new 
Supreme Court justices on August 1, 1947, Bisson records another victory 
of the old guard to which, it would seem, little public attention has 
been given. In this body, headed by Chief Justice Mibuchi who had 
retired from judicial service in 1925 to become chief legal counsel for 
the Mitsui Trust Company—a position he occupied till 1940—‘Japan’s 
old guard forces established a strong roadblock against any progressive 
legislation.” 

In his closing chapter, Bisson deals briefly with the probable effects 
of the shift of American policy which was brought about by develop- 
ments in the international situation and which brought to an end, in 
the spring of 1948, the “reform era” ir the occupation. It is his sombre 
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view that this “Workshop of Asia” policy is “destined to strengthen 
the old business group and restore it to good standing.” He thinks 
“there is good reason to believe that this plan will also serve to restore 
an unstable and potentially explosive Japan.” 

Gayn would agree with all of Bisson’s main conclusions. If the 
United States initial Post-Surrender Policy is used as the measuring 
stick, he believes “we have failed in Japan.” The worst error of the 
occupation forces was the “original belief that democratic reform would, 
or could, be carried out by those who hated it.” In expectation of 
defeat the old guard had carefully conspired to maintain their control. 
Gayn presents many examples (some from his own observation) of 
the tactics of sabotage which they pursued. Incriminating documents 
were destroyed; stupendous stores of materials were turned over to 
gaibatsu and to civilian population; costs to be charged against the 
occupation were deliberately run up; directives were evaded or their 
execution delayed; information provided was shot through with errors 
or omissions; labels of positions were changed or unacceptable occupants 
merely transferred to other posts. 

Having watched at first hand this campaign of skilful and deter- 
mined sabotage, Gayn comes back again and again to the futility of a 
course that strengthened reactionary forces in positions of control. It 
is Gayn’s conviction that, whenever issues arose between the old guard 
and new popular political forces, the intervention of the occupation 
was always on behalf of the old régime. He describes, in addition to 
instances mentioned by Bisson, the interventions on behalf of Shidehara 
and Yoshida that provided the props which maintained them against 
popular movements seeking their overthrow. If the yardstick of military 
preparedness, rather than democratic reform, is applied, Gayn would 
say that the United States is getting the wrong sort of allies. “The 
social forces awakened by Japan’s defeat are too strong to watch placidly 
the re-emergence of a feudal, militarist, ultra-nationalist Japan, even 
under a set of carefully chosen democratic banners.” 

As a press correspondent, Gayn deplores what he calls the war of 
General MacArthur on the press and the rigid censorship against dis- 
cussion of Japan’s own problems in the Japanese press. It was this same 
over-sensitive attitude that discouraged criticism from the Allied Council, 
which, otherwise, he thinks, might have performed a useful advisory 
function. 

The inclusion in Japan Diary of a section of 94 pages on Korea is 
intended, no doubt, not merely to preserve the chronological continuity 
of the diary, but to support the contention of the author that United 
States occupation of Korea provides another example of the consistent 
policy to support reactionary rather than liberal forces and of an 
unwillingness to tolerate critical publicity. In view of the relative lack 
of knowledge of the average reader about Korea, however, the treatment 
of the question here is not comprehensive enough to make this section 
as valuable as the sections on Japan. Most readers might prefer to 


have seen the volume confined to Japan alone. . 
George S. Patterson 


Shanghai, May 1949. uss 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA. By John King Fairbank. 1948, 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. Toronto: S. J. 
Regmald Saunders. xvi, 384pp. $4.50, members $3.60.) 

Few countries are so puzzling to the Westerner as China, or so 
important for him to understand. With a larger population than any 
other country in the world, and a significant strategic position in Asia, 
and on the Pacific, China is bound ultimately to play an important 
role in world affairs. Yet it has been racked so long by political anarchy, 
economic distress, and social revolution, that no one can foretell its 
immediate future. All one can do is to attempt to understand the 
great forces at work within China: the basic conflict between the 
traditional Chinese way of life, expressed in Confucian philosophy and 
centring around the family, and the individualistic, materialistic Western 
influences thrust upon it by force during the last century; and the second, 
and at the moment more obvious, conflict between the Nationalists 
and the Communists for the right to determine the immediate purposes 
and organization of China. 


It is the supreme merit of Professor Fairbank’s outstanding book 
that he has presented these conflicts and their background, with such 
insight and clarity that the least informed can understand the forces 
at work in China while the expert is likely to find his understanding 
enriched. This is a book, in fact, about which it is difficult to write 
without superlatives. It is obviously based on long study and first-hand 
information but it is designed not to impress but to explain a highly 
complex and unfamiliar situation in intelligible terms. This it does 
with a wealth of illustrations and analogies, and a beauty of language, 
which makes it a delight to read. 

It is not the least of the contributions of The United States and China 
that it handles the Nationalist-Communist struggle so judiciously. The 
Kuomintang, as Dr. Fairbank points out, moved all too quickly from 
“revolution to reaction,’ while its leaders became “increasingly con- 
cerned with the preservation of power.” Thus, almost paradoxically, 
they played into the hands of the Communists, whose party dictatorship 
is no less stringent than that of the Nationalists but who capitalized on 
the overwhelming urge for liberation in China through tackling the 
all-important agrarian problem and freeing the peasant from the 
exactions of landowners and money-lenders. 

It is obvious, however, that the successes of the Chinese Communists 
ose peculiarly difficult problems for the United States both because 
of its long and close ties with China and its suspicion and fear of Soviet 
Communism. Yet if there is one thesis in Dr. Fairbank’s book, it is 
that the United States must avoid treating China as a pawn in a 
world-wide struggle for power and deal with it in terms of its own needs. 
The Chinese problem is primarily a social one, he believes, and the 
country that can contribute the most to solving Chinese problems is the 
uence in China. One can only hope that 
this lesson has been as well absorbed in Washington as appears to be 
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the case, and that China, in fact, will be allowed to develop an equili- 
brium of its own, out of which to tackle its most urgent problem of 
improved living standards with the sympathetic aid of Western countries. 


January, 1949. Gwendolen M. Carter 


JAPAN’S TEXTILE INDUSTRY. By John R. Stewart. 1949. (New 

York: Institute of Pacific Relations. iv, 82pp. $1.25 U.S.) 

One of a series of studies on the reconstruction and reform of post- 
war Japan prepared as part of the international research programme of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, this report covers in considerable 
detail the post-war development of Japan’s primary textile industries— 
cotton, silk, rayon, and wool—with statistics up to June, 1948. Included 
as an appendix is a study of the textile industry in Burma, Ceylon, 
China, Hong Kong, India, Indo-China, Indonesia, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines which was prepared for the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. The textile industry was 
the most important component of Japan’s pre-war economy when it 
supplied 60 per cent of total exports. Post-war production is still 
substantially below pre-war levels but domestic consumption has been 
sharply restricted to permit increase in exports for which the short- 
term prospect is strong. The author concludes, however, that expansion 
of Japanese exports of textiles raises important questions as to prac- 
ticability and desirability. 

As a comprehensive, if not exhaustive, coverage of Japan’s major 
manufacturing industry, this report brings together a wealth of recent 
material not otherwise available in such compact form. Little is said, 
however, of labour costs and working conditions in the Japanese textile 
industry and these are a matter of deep concern to the International 


Labour Office and textile-producing countries. 


Toronto, June 1949. W.A.H. 


THE ALLIED OCCUPATION OF JAPAN. By Edwin M. Martin. 1948. 
(Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press for American Institute 
of Pacific Relations. xiv, 155pp. $3.00 U.S.) 

CHINA: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. By Gerald F. Winfield. 1948. 
(New York: William Sloane Assocs.; issued in cooperation with the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations. x, 437pp. $5.00 U.S.) 

ADAT LAW IN INDONESIA. By B. Ter Haar. Trans. from the Dutch. 

h an introduction by E. Adamson Hoebel and A. Arthur 


Ed. with 
Schiller. 1948. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations; issued 
in cooperation with the Southeast Asia Institute. xiv, 255pp. $4.00 


U.S.) 
THE WHITE MAN’S PEACE: AN ORIENTAL VIEW OF OUR 


ATTEMPTS AT MAKING WORLD PEACE. By No-Yong Park. 
1948. (Boston: Meador Publishing Co. [x], 252pp. $3.00 U.S.) 
Mr. Martin’s little book (100 pages of text) is definitely not an 
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evaluation of the occupation of Japan, and it would be a disservice to 
recommend it to anyone not planning to read further. Doubtless as an 
official in the United States Department of State Mr. Martin felt 
restrained in expressing personal opinions. There are no personalities 
in the book, no discussion of military methods or even the names of 
various units or their commanders; no “human interest” at all. The 
book does contribute in a valuable way towards developing a clear 
picture of early United States and Allied policies, and the interplay 
of the various agencies involved. It sets out “zones of authority” and 
details the flow of information from one government source to another. 
The economic measures are touched upon lightly and in a highly un- 
opinionated way. 

There is a Foreword and an Appendix which contribute towards 
making the book more interesting. The first is by William L. Holland, 
Secretary-General to the Institute of Pacific Relations, who promises a 
series of reports on Japan by highly qualified authorities. One can 
only hope that these authorities are not government personnel. The 
Appendix brings together a collection of documents—the basic Post- 
Surrender Policy to Japan, 1947; Agreement of Foreign Ministers at 
Moscow, 1945; and the basic initial Post-Surrender Directive to the 
Supreme Allied Commander, 1945. 

In China: The Land and the People, extremely interesting and thorough- 
ly authoritative, the author has succeeded in dealing with a tremendous 
subject in a manner that leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind that he 
knows China intimately, and has a right to hold definite opinions about 
its present and future situation. The work was completed before 
the Communist influence became quite so obvious, and there is little 
space devoted to any analysis of what living conditions would be 
like under that régime although the programme and plans of a com- 
munistic system are set out. The place China holds in international 
relations depends so much on this one fact that the book appears in- 
complete. Dr. Winfield so obviously loves his subject that the word 
pictures he creates of Chinese life and living glow with a rich 
authenticity. There is a wealth of detail which makes these pictures 
more complete and satisfying. 

The work is divided into two almost equal portions. The first 
is an attempt to draw in broad outline the picture of China as she is, 
and the second is a re-building programme designed to serve as a 
standard against which the magnitude of China’s problems may be 
judged. The author takes several aspects—agriculture, health, education, 
the language, local government—and describes them in intimate detail. 
The best chapter is the one which deals with health—a subject which 
Dr. Winfield is specially qualified to discuss. 

Adat Law in Indonesia is a valuable book for students and those 
interested in the problems of colonial administration. It is not a 
“popular” work, but rather one that seeks to give specific and detailed 
information regarding the inner working of law and justice in the 
islands which form present-day Indonesia. 
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“Adat” is freely translated as meaning “custom” and we are thereby 
led into an explanation of some of the methods of Dutch administration 
in the East Indies. Rather than impose a “Netherlands” type of justice in 
the islands, the Dutch have considered the customary practices among 
most of the peoples regarding usages, religious law, and institutions. 
Adat Law is, therefore, the law laid down and administered, but it is 
essentially a native law and one which in most cases has merely been 
set down and published by the colonial authorities. There are nineteen 
separate law areas in Indonesia and one can readily imagine the variety 
of customs and the differences by which the people in each area have 
been brought to their present existence. This differentiation and 
variability have been taken into account so that the “adat” law of say, 
the Padang highlands may not be applicable for the islands of Bali and 
Lombok which form another ‘“adat” area. 


The dualistic nature of the Indonesian state is also revealed in the 
distinction between government administration of justice and native 
administration of justice. Chapters in the book deal with the Community 
and Society, the Role of the Princes, Land Rights, Land Transactions, 
Obligations (rights in houses, crops, cattle, and material goods), the Law 
of Persons, Marriage Law, and Inheritance. The book has a lengthy 
introduction by Professors E. Adamson Hoebel and A. Arthur Schiller 
that greatly enhances its value. 


The White Man’s Peace reflects the thoughts of a man who has spent 
much time in consideration of the general theme “Peace in Our Time.” 
He is one of the very few men who have conducted special university 
courses on the subject. 


The book commences with a star-lit verbal barrage which sets 
the scene for more contemplative argument designed to cut down all 
the accepted theories of the establishment of a permanent world peace. 
The theme then develops into the statement and explanation of his 
own plan. Dr. Park’s contribution to the mass of literature devoted 
to the establishment of peace in the world after a great war has been 
won, is an important one. He is an idealist who offers the reader no 
choice except that between total and utter destruction, and his own 
solution. An idealist who would be the last to admit that his programme 
is wanting in realism. 


The cause of war, says Dr. Park, is international anarchy. All wars 
have their root in this one great evil. The “economic” wars; the 
“religious” wars; those fought on the basis of security or unrestrained 
sovereignty—all are in reality the off-shoots of international anarchy. 
The solution is also, in the mind of the author, unclouded. It is that 
all states of the world give up their individual searching for solutions 
that at best can only satisfy themselves, and co-operate in the mainten- 
ance of collective security through world government. And the author 
has faith in the outcome. He claims that the fear of insecurity is the 
cause of the present discord between the Soviet Union and the Western 
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world. One would like to ask what it is that keeps the United Nations 
from becoming an effective body for world peace. 

There is no short cut to lasting world peace. We can only 
that through the United Nations we shall grope, painfully perhaps, to 


the eventual creation of an atmosphere of international co-operation. 
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hope 


Montreal, June 1949. H. D. Johns 


DOCUMENTARY BACKGROUND OF WORLD WAR II, 1931 TO 1941. 

Comp. and ed. by James W. Gantenbein. 1948. (New York: Colum- 

bia University Press. Toronto: Oxford University Press. xxxiii, 

1122pp. $12.50, members $10.00.) 

There has been a growing need during the past few years for a 
convenient selection of documents on international affairs. The excellent 
volume by Cooke and Stickney stops at 1929. The two small volumes 
by Keith go to 1936, but they are out of print at the moment, and they 
need amplification on the later period. The annual volumes published 
by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, and the biennial ones 
put out by the World Peace Foundation on American foreign policy, are 
invaluable to the student, but they do not obviate the need for a smaller 
compilation that can be made more widely available. 

The present volume by Mr. Gantenbein thus fills a very real gap, and 
will undoubtedly be welcomed in many quarters. Although it covers 
only a decade, that is just the period for which it is most needed. It 
is moreover a period whose complexity of issues and magnitude of 
events demand a full-sized volume if they are to be covered adequately. 
By 1931 the world was in the throes of an economic breakdown, and 
the threat to the political basis of the post-war world was growing in 
gravity. The outbreak of aggression by Japan was followed by the 
collapse of the Disarmament Conference and the failure of the World 
Economic Conference. From that point the forces working for stability 
were gradually overborne by the forces seeking change by violence, 
until the cumulative process issued in the disaster of a world war 

ti ‘hief treaties, agreements, and 


n includes not only the chief 


The selec n 

diplomatic notes, but also a generous number of speeches and state- 
ments illustrative of the policies of the major powers. It was compiled 
before the recent Soviet publication « 


L 


f documents from the German 
archives was available, but an appendix contains a selection from the 
State Department’s publication, Nazi-Soviet Relations, which supplements 
the material already available in the various Blue and Yellow and 
White Books on the immediate background of the war. 


At the same time the volume is open to one or two criticisms. 


The most serious of these is the arrangement of material. The editor, 
expressing the hope that the documents “might be useful in tracing 
the main lines of foreign policy of a number of countries,” has grouped 


them under the heading of seven major powers, with an eighth section 
devoted to matters which do not quite fall into this natior pattern 
such as resolutions of the League of Nations. The naturs this final 
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section is in its way a commentary on the awkwardness of this arrange- 
ment. For those who are especially concerned to trace the policies 
of various powers it may have its usefulness, though even this case 
has its limitations. The fact is that the big issues of the period are 
multilateral, and the policy of one power is hardly intelligible without 
reference to that of the other leading states. A reader who wants to 
understand the United States documents on the Sino-Japanese crisis 
must read them in conjunction with the Japanese documents six 
chapters farther along; and to understand the crisis itself he must look 
still further to the section dealing with the action of the League or 
Nations. The procedure is quite possible, but it is none the less clumsy 
and inconvenient. 

What is more, the choice of arrangement also affects the selection 
of material. One can hardly ask that a book of this size should be 
expanded still further, and if still other documents were to be included, 
some of those that are present would have to be omitted. None the 
less, the editor might well have sacrificed some of the speeches about 
policy in favour of more useful material. On the Munich crisis, for 
example, not only is the material scattered throughout the book, but 
there are some curious omissions. The only document previous to the 
Godesberg meeting is that containing the Anglo-French proposals of 
September 19. All the preliminaries to Berchtesgaden are lacking 
except for Hitler’s Nuremberg speech. There is nothing from the 
Runciman report, and the tragic Czech reply accepting the Anglo- 
French ultimatum is also missing. This is an illustration which could 
be paralleled in other cases. For instance, the selections from Nasi-Sovtet 
Relations contain none of the revealing material on the negotiations 
leading to the Nazi-Soviet pact, and there is no indication that use 


5 


has been made of the published collection of documents issued in 
ynnection with the Nuremberg trials. 


These are features which prevent the present volume from achieving 
its maximum usefulness. They do not prevent it from being both 


welcome and useful within what are still very wide limits. Whatever 
its shortcomings, nothing comparable on the period exists for the use 
of the student. It is true also that questions of arrangement and 
selection involve the factor of individual taste, and readers will always 
differ from an editor on such scores. In this case I feel that something 
more is involved, and that an editor with sounder judgment might have 
compiled a better book; but that does not seriously diminish the gratitude 
that is due to Mr. Gantenbein for the initiative and industry which 


have given us this very valuable compilation 


5aV fi 


University of Toronto, June 1949. Edgar McInnis 


A MODERN LAW OF NATIONS: AN INTRODUCTION. By Philip C. 
Jessup. 1948. (New York, Toronto: Macmillan Co. xii, 236pp 
$4.00, members $3.20.) 

one of the most interesting and useful books in the field 
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of international law which has appeared since the end of World War II. 
Its author is not only a distinguished scholar and teacher but one of 
the ablest and most experienced of our practical jurists and diplomats. 
He has been associated with Columbia University, from which he 
graduated in 1927, ever since his student days, and has also played a 
distinguished part in legal and international organizations in the United 
States and elsewhere. He has represented his country in both public 
and private capacities at conferences and other international gatherings, 
and has contributed to many journals and periodicals as well as being 
the author of distinguished books. Most recently he has been appointed 
Ambassador at large for his country, and is its chief representative 
on the United Nations. In this capacity he has had much to do with the 
easing of the tension in Berlin and in Palestine. 

The ideas set out in the present volume are the product of study and 
thought during the war and the earlier days of peace. Because of 
this, less consideration is given to the divided nature of our modern 
world than the present state of relationships between East and West 
would seem to warrant. However, it does discuss the problems and 
principles of international law and an international society in terms 
of one world rather than two, and for this reason is perhaps more basic 
and important than it would have been if it had dealt at length with 
the “cold war” which has occupied so much of our attention recently. 

According to Professor Jessup, two new concepts have recently 
revolutionized thinking in the field of international law. The first 
is that this law must apply directly to the individual as well as states. 
This principle has already found expression in the war criminal trials 
and in the provisions of the United Nations Charter in respect of human 
rights. It is implicit in questions relating to the status and treatment 
of aliens, displaced persons, movements of peoples, and others of a 
similar nature. 

The second idea is the concept that traditional ideas of international 
law about the sovereignty and irresponsibility of states must be modified 
by the development of a sense of a community of interests among 
states that takes precedence over the selfish interest of a single state. 
Neither of these ideas will get early or general acceptance, for they do 
trespass upon the right or the power of a state or government to do as 
it pleases. I believe, however, that Professor Jessup is right in insisting 
that they are necessary for any effective law of nations. Having thus 
marked out his prerequisites, Professor Jessup goes on to consider 
them in relation to such chapter headings as “The Subjects of a Modern 
Law of Nations,” “Recognition,” “Nationality and the Rights of Man,” 
“Responsibility of States for Injuries to Individuals,’ “The Law of 
Contractual Agreements,” “The Legal Regulation of the Use of Force,” 
and “Rights and Duties in Case of Illegal Use of Force.” 

World War II, like its predecessor, had the effect of making the 
man on the street doubt the existence or at least the practical value of 
international law. One of the most interesting sections of Professor 
Jessup’s book is that in the introductory chapter in which he discusses 
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this view in a most satisfying and intelligent way. For him, law is a 
human necessity, and wherever there are human beings and even the 
vestiges of relationships, there is and must be law of some kind. One 
of the matters of great immediate interest, however, notably the 
different concepts of the nature and function of law in the Western 
world and the U.S.S.R. and totalitarianism generally, is not covered as 
fully as some would like. This is another form of the continuing 
problem of the individual vs. the state in society, and our attitude 
toward it and the procedures and techniques we devise to deal with 
it are likely to determine our attitude toward law and the framework 
and operation of the law itself. 

However, as I pointed out at the outset, this book was evidently 
written at a time when co-operation rather than conflict seemed to be 
the pattern of things to come, so it is perhaps understandable. In any 
event, Professor Jessup has written a most excellent book which 
everyone interested in international law and international affairs should 
read. 


University of British Columbia, July 1949. Norman MacKenzie 


SELECTED PAPERS OF ROBERT C. BINKLEY. Ed. with a biographi- 
cal sketch and a bibliography by Max H. Fisch, with a foreword 
by Luther H. Evans. 1948. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xiii, 426pp. $7.50, members $6.00.) 


The present volume contains extracts from the writings of a 
distinguished historical scholar who died in 1940 at the height of his 
career. After service in the war of 1914, Professor Binkley taught in 
several universities in the United States, the greater part of his academic 
career being at Western Reserve University. The articles and passages 
selected indicate the breadth of his interest, which was not only not 
confined to one period of history, but embraced also social problems 
of his day. Readers of the International Journal will be particularly 
concerned with Binkley’s studies in international affairs. In the early 
years after the war he helped to organize the great collection in the 
Hoover War Library and, no doubt arising out of that experience, he 
turned to an examination of the peace settlement. The two bibliogra- 
anes articles printed in this volume have long been of major value in 


guidir students through the maze of documents, monographs, and 
iiibns s that poured from the presses. In years when not a few reputable 
historians were allowing themselves to join the band of pamphleteers 
who exchanged briefs on “war-guilt,” Binkley kept his eye firmly on 
the proper role of the historian. His critical examination of the printed 
material is a striking example of this difficult art and his articles will 
long remain as the basic studies of the subject. Published some twenty 


years ago they are now incomplete, but do survey the bulk of the 
material. It is a cause for regret hat Professor Binkk y did not turn 
his hand to the volume that is still lacking: a short and scholarly 
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history of the peace settlement. He turned, however, to other fields; 
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and at the time of his death was working on an interpretative study 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Ottawa, May 1, 1949. G. de T. Glazebrook 


REAPPR., AISING OUR IMMIGRATION POLICY. Ed. by “si Carter. 


The Annals of the American Academ f Political and Social Science, 
iia 1949, vol. 262; Philadelphia: The Academy. 1-192pp. $2.00.) 
There are difficulties in reviewing such a volume as this because 


its 192 pages have been prepared by no less than twenty-six different 
persons, and in this limited space a very great variety of subjects is 
discussed. The volume is divided into four sections, dealing in turn 
with historic aspects of immigration, demographic factors in immigra- 
tion policy, assimilation into the native population, and current immi- 
gration problems of the United States. The authors are eminent and 
the articles contain a great deal of information. But they are almost 
entirely either historical or descriptive. They give some of the bases 
for a reappraisal of American immigration policy but the foundation 
materials for such a policy are incomplete. 

To the economist the conspicuous omission is economic analysis of 
the effects of migration. Some of the authors recognize the importance 
of this. Dr. Dudley Kirk (“Demographic Trends in Europe,” pp. 45-55) 
in the course of his discussion remarks that the “migration potential 
arising solely from demographic factors has been much reduced from 
the situation in the heyday of overseas migration prior to World War I’ 
in part at least because of the birth declines of the interwar period. 
But he points out that “the relationship between these demographic 
factors and the actual impetus to migrat e 1s ee only in relation 


al 


{ ine econ MICS 


to economic etch el Page Actua a satisfactory the 
of migration remains to be determined” (p. 53, italics mine). 

Empirically ‘Dr. Kirk does draw one conclusion which could be 
useful to Canadians. He suggests that the greatest volume of overseas 
migration from Europe was associated with the opening up of rural 
areas to urban influences. “The rate of emigration has tended to fall 
with industrialization and economic development. In the industrial 
countries the attraction of overseas lands tends to be offset by growing 
opportunities at home” (p. 53). In country after country, “After 
the first rush of emigration . .. the tide usually subsided” (p. 53). 
Those who are disturbed by the movement of Canadian citizens south- 


ry of 


ward may get some comfort here. 
In another article on “The Demographic Revolution in the United 
States” (pp. 62-9), Dr. Warren D. Thompson makes references to other 











important problems connected with population prospects of the United 
States as a consequence of falling birth rates and changing age dis- 
tribution. But as to economic effects, he says that 
it will be possible only t k questior not to try to answer 
them. What effects will Ww £ f population have on our 
economy? Will the pas r rapid growth to slower 
growth and no growth make it n ifficult to avoid violent 
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fluctuations from prosperity to depression? Will the failure of 

the number of customers to increase as rapidly as in the past make 

it necessary to readjust the distribution of the national income 
between use for consumption and use for further production? Wiil 
the optimism regarding the future and the drive for more efficient 

production be lessened by the slower growth of population? (p. 69). 

There is in this volume no systematic analysis connecting demo- 
graphic trends in the United States with the effects of immigration 
policies as such. The most positive statement of what policy might be 
is made by Mr. Collis Stocking now on loan from the United States 
Federal Security Agency to the National Security Resources Board. 
In his article (“Adjusting Immigration to Manpower Requirements,” 
pp. 111-16), it is Mr. Stocking’s contention that while “nothing would be 
gained by permitting immigrants to flood our labor market to create 
pools of unemployed or to underbid present workers for jobs” (p. 115), 
at the same time “we are not justified in allowing the possibility of a 
business recession to dominate completely our immigration policy” 
(p. 115). It is not only true that the importation of key skilled workers 
may increase employment among supporting groups of domestic labour. 
There are also 

a great many jobs which could advantageously be filled, but 

because there is no urgent need to fill them they never find their 

way into the help-wanted columns or other positive recruiting 
channels. The absorptive capacity of this country for the employ- 
ment of additional immigrants could be substantially increased 
through an aggressive campaign based on a determination to 
maximize immigration rather than to restrict it to a bare minimum 
... [The organization of American resources, such as the nation- 
wide Employment Service system] should be used for increasing 
immigration up to the point where the admittance of any greater 
number would disrupt our labor markets, displace native workers, 
or depress prevailing wages. Such a positive program would con- 
tribute to our economic well-being and would be an inspiration 
to free men throughout the world who still cherish the thought that 

life has some useful purpose (p. 116). 

It is only rarely throughout this volume that demographic analysis 
is connected directly in this or other ways with economic analysis. 
Yet they ought certainly to be handmaidens to each other. Economic 
analysis in the field of population can suggest new avenues for quantita- 
tive research in demography. The results of such research in demo- 
graphy in turn can supply correctives, new variables, and new directions 
for economic analysis. Both may assist in the intelligent direction of 
policy. This volume on American immigration policy is by no means 
as distinguished as the Report of the Royal Commission on Population 
recently tabled in the British Parliament. That report takes much 
greater cognizance of the interrelationships of economic and demo- 
graphic problems in the British Isles. The report of the Economic 
Committee connected with the Royal Commission, still to be published, 
should give us important indications with respect to the directions which 
such enquiries may profitably take. 


University of Saskatchewan, August 1949. Mabel F. Timlin 
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Selected Source Material’ 


.—Documents; State Papers; Debates and Speeches 


Documents, etec., listed here are based on official and unofficial source Canadian 
government publications are obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; United 
States publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C.; United Kingdom publications from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 


England; United Nations publications from the Ryerson Press, Toronto, and the Columbia 


University Press, New York. 


Canada 


Canada, Department of External affairs. Report and documents relating 
to the negotiations for the union of Newfoundland with Canada. 1949. 
(Conference series, 1948, no. 2; Ottawa: King’s printer. 9lpp. 25c.). 


Canada, Department of External affairs, Information division, Statements 
and speeches: No. 49/6. Rasminsky, Lours. Canada’s international 
financial position (Kingston, Ont., National defence college, Dec. 1, 
1948); No. 49/10. Pearson, L. B. The North Atlantic treaty (C.B.C., 
Mar. 18, 1949): No. 49/11. McNaucuron, A. G. L. The international 
control of aton energy (Toronto, Mar. 12, 1949); No. 49/12. Sr. 
LAuRENT, L. S. North Atlantic treaty, I (House of commons, Mar. 28, 
1949); No. 49/13. Pearson, L. B. North Atlantic treaty, II (House of 
commons, Mar. 28, 1949); No. 49/14. Pearson, L. B. North Atlantic 
treaty, JJ] (statement made at the signing of the treaty, Washington, 
Apr. 4, 1949); No. 49/15. Pearson, L. B. Canada and the North Atlantic 
treaty (New York, Apr. 7, 1949); No. 49/16. Union of Newfoundland 
with Canada (reprinted from Hansard, Apr. 1, 1949); No. 49/18. 
CLAXTON. Brook? Canada-United States: good neighbours but are we good 

ugh? (Detroit, May 2, 1949); No. 49/20. St. Laurent, L. S. India 
ind the mmonwealth (House of commons, Apr. 27, 1949); No. 49/21. 


Rippett, R. G. and Ienatierr, G. Application of Israel for membership in 
the United Nations (United Nations, May 7 and May 11, 1949); No. 
49/23 Pearson, L. B. International co-operation in a divided world 
(Syracuse, N.Y., June 6, 1949); No. 49/24. Pearson, L. B. Western 
Europ nd American security: making a North Atlantic pact (South 


Hadley, Mass., July 8, 1949); No. 49/25. Pearson, L. B. The conduct 
f international affairs tn a divided world (Montreal, July 19, 1949); 





*Editor’s Note: The source material, selected as of September 1, 1949, 
was compiled in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of In 
tional Affairs, on the basis of material available in the Institute library. 
Enquiries with respect to the free loan of this material are invited. 
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No. 49/26. McNaucuton, A. G. L. The Security councsl: regulation of 
armaments and supply of forces (Lake Success, N.Y., July 20, 1949). 
North Atlantic treaty [text] (International journal, spring, 1949, 156-8). 
Report of the Royal commission on prices. 1949. 3 vols. (Ottawa: King’s 

printer. $2.00). 
Commonwealth of Nations‘ 

Binns, K. J. Federal financial relations in Canada and Australia. Report 
prepared for the government of Tasmania. 1948. (Hobart: Govern- 
ment printer. 75pp.). 

Documents regarding Kashmir. 1949. (Washington: Government of India 
information services. 17pp.). 


Evatt, Hersert V. The British Commonwealth of nations: principles of future 
development (The Times, Mar. 12, 1949, 5). 
Meeting of Commonwealth prime ministers [contains the declaration by India 


of her future position in the Commonwealth] (External affairs, 
May, 1949, 12-13). 

Royal commission on population. Report: presented to parliament by 
command of His Majesty, June, 1949. 1949. (Cmd. 7695; London: His 
Majesty’s stationery office. xii, 259pp. 4s. 6d.). 

Statement of Cripps on the pound (Current history, Aug., 1949, 102-5). 

White paper on Hyderabad, 1948. 1948. (N.p.: Government of India. 79pp.). 


11.—Books and Pamphlets 
Canada 

CuisHoLtmM, Brock and Bopswortn, C. Frep. The people’s health: Canada and 
WHO. Mar., 1949. (Behind the headlines, vol. [X, no. 2; Toronto: 
CILLA. 20pp. 15c.). 

Harrison, Eric. Atlantic partnership. May, 1949. (Behind the headlines, 
vol. IX, no. 3; Toronto: C.LI.A. 16pp. 15c.). 

McMaster symposium committee. Programme and abstracts of papers for an 
invitation symposium on population growth and immigration into Canada, 
April 21st and 22nd, 1949. 1949. (Hamilton: McMaster university. 
32pp. mimeo.). 

SrecFrieD, ANDRE. Canada: an international power. Trans. from the French 
by Doris Hemming. 1949. New and rev. ed. (London: Cape. 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin. 283pp. $3.25, members $2.60). 


Commonwealth of Nations 

Barker, Duptey. People for the Commonwealth: the case for mass migration. 
1948. (London: Werner Laurie. Toronto: Smithers & Bonellie. 
x, 140pp. $1.75). 

Carin, Georce. In the path of Mahatma Gandhi. 1948. (London: Mac- 
donald. 332pp. 15s.). 

Cuatrerjez, Sir Atut CHANpRA. The new India. 1948. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. Toronto: Nelson. 20lpp. $2.50, members $2.00). 

Das Gupta, B. B. A short economic survey of Ceylon. 1949. (Colombo: 
Associated newspapers of Ceylon. 94pp.). 


*Excluding material on Canada which is listed in a separate section. 
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Desar, A. R. Social background of Indian nationalism. 1948. (Indian branch, 
Oxford. xv, 4l5pp. 32s. 6d.). 

FRANKLIN, N. N. Economics in South Africa. 1948. (Cape Town: Oxford. 
253pp. 15s.). 

GopaLt, Mapan. India as a world power. 1948. (Delhi: Rajkamal. 160pp. 
Rs. 2/12). 

Hopson, H. V. Twentieth-century empire. 1948. (London: Faber. Toronto: 
Ryerson. 186pp. $4.25, members $3.40). 

JenNINGS, WILLIAM Ivor. British Commonwealth of nations. 1948. (London: 
Hutchinson. Toronto: Ryerson. 176pp. $2.75, members $2.20). 

. The economy of Ceylon. 1948. (Toronto: Oxford. 224pp. $2.50, 
members $2.00). 

LatHaAM, R. T. E. The law and the Commonwealth. 1949. (Toronto: Ox- 
ford for R.II.A. vii, 123pp. $2.00, members $1.60). 

MANSERGH, NicHOLAs. Commonwealth and the nations: studies in British Com- 
monwealth relations. 1948. (Toronto: Oxford for R.LI.A. viii, 229pp. 
$2.25, members $1.80). 

Potak, H. S. L., Braitsrorp, H. N., and Lorp Petuicx-LAawrence. Mahatma 
Gandhi. 1949. (London: Odhams. Toronto: Ryerson. 320pp. $4.00, 
members $3.20). 

RayKuMAR, N. V. Indian political parties. 1948. (New Delhi: All-India 
congress committee. 139pp. Rs. 2/8). 

Rawson, GEOFFREY. Australia. 1948. (London: Chatto & Windus. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin. 190pp. $3.25, members $2.60). 

Roperts, MicHaEt and Trouir, A. E. G. The South African opposition, 
1939-1945. 1948. (London, Toronto: Longmans Green. 240pp. $4.50, 
members $3.60). 

Roux, Epwarp. Time longer than rope: a history of the black man’s struggle 
for freedom in South Africa. 1948. (London: Victor Gollancz. Toronto: 
Ryerson. 378pp. $5.00, members $4.00). 

WuuiaMs, Francis. The triple challenge: the future of socialist Britain. 
1948. (London: Heinemann. Toronto: Ryerson. 306pp. $2.75, 
members $2.20). 

Wuuams, J. W. The New Zealand economy im war and reconstruction. 
1948. (New York: Institute of pacific relations, with New Zealand 
institute of international affairs. 102pp. $1.75 U.S.). 


11.—FPeriodical Articles * 


Canada 
Anglo-Canadian trade (Econ., Mar. 26, 571-3). Borchard, Edwin. The 
St. Lawrence waterway and power project (American J. of international law, 
July, 1949, 411-34). Brady, Alexander. Canada and the Commonwealth 


*The following abbreviations have been used: Economist—Econ.; 
External affairs—Ex. aff.; Foreign affairs—For. aff.; International affairs— 
Inter. aff.; International journal—Inter. J.; International reference ser- 
vice—lInter. ref. ser.; New statesman and nation—New S. & N.; journal— 
J.; quarterly—Q. 
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(Inter. J., summer, 1949, 189-211) Britain, Canada and wheat (Econ., 
May 7, 1949, 847-9). Canada (Round table, Dec., 1948; Mar., 1949; 
June, 1949). Canada: the dominion and the Havana charter (Round table, 
Mar., 1949, 171-6). Canada—econom mdittons in 1948 (Inter. ref. ser., 


Mar., 1949, vol. VI, no. 9, 1-8). Canada and Latin America (Ex. aff., 
May, 1949, 25-34). Canada and th: nited Nations (Ex. aff., Feb.-Aug., 
1949). The Canadian seamen's stri in its international setting (British 
survey, July, 1949, 3-7). External affairs in parliament (Ex. aff., Feb., 
Mar., May, 1949). Farrell, R. Barry. he planning of foreign policy in 
Canada (World politics, Apr., 1949, 351-80 Fraser, A. M. Newfound- 
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tion planning committee (Ex. aff., June, 1949, 23-4). Keenleyside, H. L. 
Canadian immigration policy and its administration (Ex. aff., May, 1949, 3-11). 
Keirstead, B. S. Canada and foreign affairs: review article (Canadian 
historical review, June, 1949, 144-53). Lower, Arthur. The myth 
of mass immigration (Maclean’s magazine, May 15, 1949, 16, 69-71). 

MacLennan, Hugh. The psychology of Canadian nationalism (For. aff., Apr., 
1949, 413-25) Newfoundland: a nomic survey (Bank of Nova Scotia, 
monthly review, June, 1949). Optimism in Canada (Econ., May 21, 
1949, 942, 944). Pearson, L. B. Canada and the North Atlantic alliance 
(For. aff., Apr., 1949, 369-78). The Scotland of North America (Econ., 
Aug. 6, 1949, 304-5). Shefrin, Frank. Canadian agriculture and world food 
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concern (Ex. aff., Aug., 1949, 3-6) n of Newfoundland with Canada 
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(Round table, Mar., 1949, 193-200). Ceylon—summary of basic economic 
information (Inter. ref. ser., Apr., 1949, vol. VI, no. 17, 1-7). The 
changing Commonwealth (British survey, May, 1949, 17-30). Common- 
wealth and pact (Econ., Mar. 26, 1949, 545-6). The Commonwealth talks 


(Econ., July 23, 1949, 204). Comstock, Alzada. Commonwealth and 
empire (Current history, Mar., 1949, 162-6); The new Commonwealth (Current 
history, Jan., 1949, 7-11). Crisis [in Britain] continued (Econ., July 
16, 1949, 113-14). Crown without sceptre: a republic within the Common- 
wealth (Round table, June, 1949, 203-7). The doctrine of apartheid 
[native policy of the South African Nationalists] (Round table, Dec., 
1948; June, 1949). Economic review of New Zealand, 1948 (Inter. ref. 
ser., June, 1949, vol. VI, no. 34,1-7). Economic review of Union of South 
Africa, 1948 (Inter. ref. ser., June, 1949, vol. VI, no. 29, 1-11). 

Fitzgerald, R. C. Further developments in the British Commonwealth of nations 
(World affairs, July, 1949, 269-81). Gadgil, D. R. The economic 
prospect for India (Pacific affairs, June, 1949, 115-29). Greenland, P. C. 
British Commonwealth communications (Australian Q., Mar., 1949, 53-60). 
Hodson, H. V. The Commonwealth at the cross-roads (Listener, Mar. 31, 


1949, 515-16). India (Round table, Dec., 1948; June, 1949). 

India and the Commonwealth (Econ., Apr. 23, 1949, 729-31). India’s 
economy (Econ., Aug. 13, 1949, 335-6). Indian official. /ndia as a world 
power (For. aff., July, 1949, 540-50). Ireland and the Atlantic pact 
(Round table, June, 1949, 214-20). Ireland and the Commonwealth 
(Round table, Dec., 1948, 44-9). Jennings, W. Ivor. The dominion of 
Ceylon (Pacific affairs, Mar., 1949, 21-33). Lord Altrincham. TJhec 


British Commonwealth and western union (For. aff., July, 1949, 601-17). 
Mansergh, Nicholas. Britain, the Commonwealth and western union (Inter. 


aff., Oct., 1948, 491-504). Menzies, R. G. The Commonwealth problem: 
union or alliance (For. aff., Jan., 1949, 263-73). New Zealand (Round 
table, Dec., 1948; Mar., 1949; June, 1949). Northern Ireland (Round 
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(British survey, July, 1949, 10-26). Oppression in South Africa (Econ., 
June 25, 1949, 1173-5). Pakistan (Round table, Dec., 1948; Mar., 1949; 
June, 1949). The revolution of the Indian states (Round table, Dec., 
1948, 36-43). Shearman, Hugh. AFecent developments in Anglo-Irish 
relations (World affairs, Apr., 1949, 152-63). South Africa (Round 
table, Dec., 1948; Mar., 1949; June, 1949). Talbot, Phillips. /ndia 
and Pakistan—progress report (Foreign policy reports, June 15, 1949); 
Kashmir and Hyderabad (World politics, Apr., 1949, 321-32). Terminus 


or turning poiwmt? [British financial crisis] (Econ., July 9, 1949, 57-9). 
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Wis tn Fe te te Indian dominion and the states (World today, Jan., 1949, 


29-39). Wade, W. W. India and the ( i vealth (Foreign policy 
reports, June 15, 1949) Webster, Charles. / menta British 

! (Inter. J., autumn, 1948, 320-6) Wheare, Kenneth. 
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